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ROSSETTYV’S TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM 
“OLD FRENCH” 


In Professor Baum’s edition of poems by Rossetti? there are two 
translations with the heading “Old French”: “John of Tours” 
and “ My Father’s Close.” The editor says that the originals have 
not been identified. The purpose of this note is to supply the 
identification. 

“ John of Tours” is a translation of “Le Roi Renaud,” a folk- 
song known in most parts of France and by various names, among 
them “Jean Renaud.” Rossetti has rendered “ Jean Renaud” as 
“John of Tours,” a name less distinctly French; he may have 
wished to detach the poem from any national affiliations. The 
story itself neither states nor suggests that the setting is in any 
particular country. 

“My Father’s Close ” was translated from a song which in most 
versions begins with the words “ Derriér’ chez mon pére.” It, too, 
is widespread in France and is well known in Canada, where it 
presumably arrived with the seventeenth-century colonists. 

The fullest account of these songs will be found in a volume by 
George Doncieux.? He discusses “ Derriér’ chez mon pére” only 
briefly, listing versions, giving a basic text, and assigning the origin 
to Franche-Comté at the beginning of the sixteenth century. But 
“Jean Renaud” has a very impressive history. The original 


1D. G. Rossetti, Poems, Ballads and Sonnets, Selections from the 
Posthumous Poems and from his Translations, Hand and Soul, ed. by Paull 
Franklin Baum (New York, 1937), pp. 179 ff. and 181. 

2 Le Romancéro Populaire de la France, Paris, 1904. See “Les Prin- 
cesses au Pommier Doux,” pp. 48-52, and “Le Roi Renaud,” pp. 84-124. 
The latter is reprinted with slight changes from Romania, xx1x (1900), 
pp. 219-256. 

217 
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French version of the ballad dates from the sixteenth century, and 
translations and adaptations have been found in Basque, Italian, 
Catalan, Spanish, and Portuguese folklore. Moreover, the French 
version itself derives from a Breton ballad, and that in turn from 
a Scandinavian one, possibly based on a still older German legend. 
The Scandinavian tale not only is the source of the Breton, but also 
has Scottish and Slavic descendants.® 

It would be interesting to know where Rossetti found these songs. 
As a matter of fact, we can be almost sure about “ Derriér’ chez mon 
pére ”; there is evidence * that the poet was familiar with Wecker- 
lin’s Echos du Temps Passé, a collection of French songs including 
the one in question.® I quote the text from this rather rare work; 
the song may also be found in many more recent volumes, with the 
words much the same, though the music varies considerably : 


Les Trois Princesses 


Derriér’ chez mon pére 

(vole, vole, mon coeur, vole,) 
Derriér’ chez mon pére, 

y’a un pommier doux: 

Tout dousx, et iou, tout doug, et iou, 
y’a un pommier doux. 


* Recent additions to Doncieux’s account will be found in Marius Bar- 
beau’s Romancero du Canada, Toronto, 1937, pp. 71-80. It was only in 
1917 that the ballad of Renaud was discovered by the scholars in Canada, 
and it is less widespread there than “ Derriér’ chez mon pére,”’ though 
equally ancient. 

*See G[eorgiana] B[urne]-J[ones], Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, 
New York, 1904, vol. 1, pp. 177, 212. I owe this reference to Mrs. Helen 
Simpson Cullier’s Yale doctoral dissertation, Studies in Rossetti’s Read- 
ing, 1943. See also Joseph Knight, Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, London, 
1887, p. 125: “... ‘My Father’s Clere [sic],’ from a chanson which used 
to be sung by Mrs. Burne-Jones . . . ,” 

5 Echos du Temps Passé, transcrits avec accompagnement de Piano par 
J. B. Wekerlin [sic], Paris, G. Flaxland, Editeur [3(?) vols.; n.d.]. The 
song is on pp. 119-121 of the first volume; both first and second are in 
the library of the Yale School of Music. Of this work De Beaurepaire- 
Froment says in his Bibliographie des Chants Populaires Frangais, third 
edition, Paris, 1910, p. 56, that the first volume was of 1853 and the 
second of 1857, and that a third was published much later by F. Durand 
et fils. I have not seen this third volume; it may contain “ Jean Renaud,” 
and Rossetti may have found the ballad here. But from De Beaurepaire- 
Froment’s words I judge that the volume appeared later than 1870, when 
“ John of Tours” was published. 
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Trois belles princesses 
sont couchées dessous. 
Ca, dit la premiére, 
je crois qu’il fait jour. 
Ca, dit la seconde, 
jentends le tambour. 
Ca, dit la troisiéme, 
e’est mon ami doux. 
Il va-t-& la guerre, 
combattre pour nous. 
S’il gagne bataille, 
aura mes amours. 
Qu’il perde ou qu’il gagne, 
les aura toujours. 


This version is as close to Rossetti’s translation as any I have 
seen, and it differs from Doncieux’s basic text in small but signi- 
ficant details: the princesses are “ belles,” not “jeunes” (“ fair” 
in Rossetti), and the first to speak is “la premiére,” not “la plus 
jeune” (“the eldest one” in Rossetti). Almost all the complete 
versions I have seen consist of eight stanzas; Rossetti omitted the 


sixth and ran the last two together into one. 

“ John of Tours” is more of a puzzle. Doncieux records plenty 
of versions published before 1870 (the date when Rossetti’s trans- 
lations appeared), but not one corresponds perfectly with the 
English. It is tantalizing to find that a combination of several of 
these versions would give a text very close to Rossetti’s poem ; such 
a mixed text, indeed, he seems to have used, but it has escaped 
Doncieux’s listing and my brief search. Possibly Rossetti heard the 
ballad sung in a version which was never published. 

Nevertheless, two of the published versions are quite near to 
the hypothetical “ mixed source”; one was recorded by Gérard de 
Nerval,® the other by Prosper Tarbé.? Both lack the lines, found 
in Rossetti, in which the wife asks what dress she must wear, and 
the mother recommends black. The only real difference between the 


* See his Chansons et Ballades Populaires du Valois, Paris, 1885 (posthu- 
mous), pp. 14f.; this material had appeared before 1870 in Les Filles du 
Feu and La Bohéme Galante, and its earliest publication (according to 
Doncieux) was in La Sylphide, a periodical, in 1842. 

*Romancero de Champagne, Reims, vol. 11, 1863, pp. 125 f. 
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two versions is that de Nerval omits one couplet, which is also 
omitted by Rossetti (see below). Therefore de Nerval may well 
seem to be the source, if we may assume there was a second source 
which supplied the lines about the dress. 

As a matter of fact, this conjecture is quite plausible. Mrs. Janet 
Camp Troxell, who has been so kind as to read the first draft of this 
note, informs me that in Rossetti’s translation as it appears in the 
Penkill proofs of August, 1869, the lines about the dress are not 
included. Rossetti may have used de Nerval alone until August, 
1869. Between that date and the publication of the Poems, in 
1870, his attention may have been called to another version, which 
contained the detail of the dress. He then decided to take over this 
one detail for his translation.*® 

There is another possibility. Rossetti may have seen, not de 
Nerval’s text, but Tarbé’s very similar one, republished by Gaston 
Paris in the Revue Critique of 1866.° If he did, he found the 
additional detail of the choice of dress in the same place (see note 
16 below). Paris’s article is the one and only single printed source 
I know from which it is possible that Rossetti made his translation. 


This possibility, which hardly amounts to a probability, leads me to 
compare the text from the Revue Critique with “ John of Tours.” 
The former is arranged in quatrains the latter in couplets: 


Quand Jean Renaud de la guerre John of Tours is back with peace, 
revint, But he comes home ill at ease. 

Il en revint triste et chegrin: 

“ Bonjour, ma mére,—Bonjour,mon ‘ Good-morrow, mother.’ ‘ Good-mor- 
fils ; row, son; 

Ta femme est accouchée d’un petit. Your wife has borne you a little 


> 


one. 


® The earliest text of the translation, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, tends 
to support this conjecture. Dean R. Florence Brinkley very kindly con- 
sulted the text for me. 

*Review of Jérome Bujeaud’s Chants et Chansons Populaires des 
Provinces de VOuest, Poitou, Saintonge, et Angoumois, (2 vols., Niort, 
1866), in Revue Critique, vol. 1, pp. 302-12, May 12, 1866. Paris is dis- 
cussing several versions of “Jean Renaud,” one of which appears in 
Bujeaud’s book (vol. I, pp. 218 f.), and he uses Tarbé as a basic text. His 
transcription is not quite accurate, and for some reason he omits Tarbé’s 
fourth stanza (see note 13 below). 
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—Allez, ma mére, allez devant; 
Faites-moi dresser un beau lit blanc; 
Mais faites-le dresser si bas 

Que ma femme ne l’entende pas.” *° 


Et quand ce fut sur *™ le minuit, 
Jean Renaud a rendu l’esprit; 
La mére se prit 4 pleurer, 

La pauvre femme a écouter.?” 


Ah! dites, ma mére, ma mie, 

Ce que j’entends crier ici? 

—Ma fille, ce sont les enfants 

Qui se plaignent du mal de dents.** 


“ Ah! dites, ma mére, ma mie, 
Ce que j’entends clouer * ici. 


—Ma fille, c’est le charpentier 
Qui raccommode le plancher.*® 


—Ah! dites, ma mére, ma mie, 
Ce que j’entends chanter ici. 
—Ma fille, c’est la procession 
Qui fait le tour de la maison. 
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‘Go now, mother, go before, 
Make me a bed upon the floor; 


‘Very low your foot must fall 
That my wife hear not at all.’ 


As it neared the midnight toll, 
John of Tours gave up his soul. 


‘Tell me now, my mother my dear, 
What’s the crying that I hear?’ 


‘ Daughter, it’s the children wake 
Crying with their teeth that ache.’ 


‘Tell me though, my mother my 
dear, 
What’s the knocking that I hear?’ 


‘ Daughter, it’s the carpenter 
Mending planks upon the stair.’ 


‘Tell me too, my mother my dear, 
What’s the singing that I hear?’ 


‘ Daughter, it’s the priests in rows 

Going round about our house.’ 

‘Tell me then, my mother my dear, 

What’s the dress that I should 
wear?’ 


*° Doncieux’s interpretation is that the hero wishes the bed to be made on 


the ground floor so that his wife on the second floor will not hear. 


Other 


versions support this inference better than does the text here given. 


Rossetti has trouble here. 


“ Tarbé really has “vers” (as does de Nerval), but Paris makes it 


“ ”? 


sur. 


*2 De Nerval omits this couplet, and so does Rossetti, either following de 


Nerval or for better effect. 


** Paris for some reason omits this stanza from his transcription of 


Tarbé’s text, but he adds it from Bujeaud’s in a footnote. 


“pleurer ” for Bujeaud’s “ crier.” 


Tarbé has 


** Doncieux’s basic text has “cogner” here, and that may have been 
the word in Rossetti’s source, if his source was not Paris’s article or de 


Nerval’s text. 


** Some published versions actually have “l’escalier” here, but other- 


wise they are far from the translation. 


merely by way of rhyme. 


Rossetti may have used “ stair” 
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‘ Daughter, any reds or blues, 
But the black is most in use.’ ** 


—Mais dites, ma mére, ma mie, ‘Nay, but say, my mother my dear, 

Pourquoi done pleurez-vous ainsi? Why do you fall weeping here?’ 

—Hélas! je ne puis le cacher, 

C’est Jean Renaud qu’est décédé. ‘Oh! the truth must be said,— 
It’s that John of Tours is dead.’ 


-—Ma mére, dites au fossoyeux ‘Mother, let the sexton know 

Qu’il fasse la fosse pour deux, That the grave must be for two; 

Et que l’espace y soit si grand 

Qu’on y renferme aussi l’enfant.”** ‘ Ay and still have room to spare, 
For you must shut the baby there.’ 


1° These four lines have no counterpart in the basic text that Paris gives 
from Tarbé, but at the end he adds the detail from three other versions: 

I. Oh! dites-moi, mére, ma mie, 
Quelle robe prendrai-je aujourd’hui. 
—Quittez le rose, quittez le gris, 
Prenez le noir pour mieux choisir. 
Oh! dites-moi, mére, ma mie, 
Quel habit mettrai-je aujourd’hui? 
—Prenez du noir, prenez du blanc, 
Mais le noir est plus convenant. 
Dites-moi, ma mére, ma mie, 
Quel habit mettrai-je aujourd’hui? 
Le rouge, le vert vous quitterez, 
Le noir, le blanc vous metterez; 
Car les femmes qui relévent d’enfant 
Le noir leur est bien plus séant. 

The combination of these versions may have given Rossetti his lines, 
though the colors are not quite right. (I have not found both red 
and blue mentioned in any version of the French ballad, and I have 
little doubt that Rossetti was thinking of the rhyme. But this 
article by Paris later quotes a translation of the antecedent Breton 
ballad where red and blue appear: 

—Ma chére belle-mére, dites-moi, mettrai-je ma robe rouge ou ma 
robe bleue pour aller a l’église? 
—La mode est venue, mon enfant, de porter du noir a l’église.) 

17 This is one of the shorter forms of the ballad; Doncieux constructs a 
text of eighty-four lines, though I doubt that any one version ever had all 
of them. Our dénouement is different from Doncieux’s, and the first couplet 
is strikingly dissimilar; he has: 

Le roi Renaud de guerre vint, 
Portant ses tripes en sa main. 


The version that reached Rossetti apparently belongs to a softened branch 
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Wherever Rossetti found it, “Jean Renaud” is obviously the 
source of “John of Tours.” The words “Old French” in the 
translation’s heading mean old and French ; technically the language 
of the original, as in the case of “ My Father’s Close,” is Modern 
French. Rossetti has translated rather than adapted the songs, 
and his personal tastes are seen not so much in the translation as in 
the selection of these two, one the very type of the ballad, the 
other an exotic picture quite devoid of plot, and each worthy of a 
place in the literature of any country. 

RossiTER R. BELLINGER 

The University of Alabama 





TENNYSON: UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 1833-36 


The years which immediately followed Tennyson’s unsuccessful 
publication of the 1833 Poems, and the death of his friend Arthur 
Hallam in September of 1833, are at once the most important and 
the least known in his life. Hallam Tennyson’s biography of his 
father gives a meager account of the period: it is clear that if he 
had such primary sources as letters written by Tennyson during 
these years, he generally suppressed them.’ For that reason, the 
few letters now extant are unusually valuable in the expansion 
of our understanding of Tennyson in his twenties. 

Four letters of this period form a coherent group in that they 
are all addressed to friends of the Cambridge circle and all con- 
cerned not so much with the writing of poetry as with the business 


of the family. But in the following version the change in the second line 
seems to have been made without eliminating the gory picture: 


Quand Jean Renaud d’la guerre revint, 

Il en revint triste et chagrin. 

—Tenez, ma mére, mes boyaux, 

Qui sont dessus mes deux chevaux.” 
(Julien Tiersot, “ La Chanson de Renaud,” Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
I (1886), p. 33). In any case, if the difference between Rossetti’s transla- 
tion and Doncieux’s text is the work of some sensitive teller of the tale, that 
teller was not Rossetti; he translated what he found. 

*Hallam Lord Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir (London, 

1897), 1, 116 ff. 
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of getting books in the country, visiting friends, and warding off 
lady publishers. They are consistent, too, in the personality which 
they indirectly draw. In Tennyson’s later years, The Poet, the 
laureate, almost completely obscured the person.? But in these 
letters the private and young man, sometimes grumpy, sometimes 
gay with a labored raillery, almost always direct and blunt, shows 
less self-consciousness. The serious, almost exalted temper which 
Hallam Tennyson constructs as dominant in these years is not 
reflected here. And the poetic temper of “The Lady of Shalott” 
and “ St. Agnes ” and “ Tithonus ” seems to have been independent, 
separate from the temper of his daily life. 


1. 


The Memoir includes in the correspondence of late 1833 a few 
letters between Tennyson and the Cambridge friends, Spring Rice, 
J. M. Kemble and Richard Monckton Milnes.* It is probable that 
in early November, shortly before this correspondence took place, 
Tennyson himself was at Cambridge. In the first of the un- 
published letters in question, he wrote to Rice at Trinity College 
shortly after his return to Somersby: 


How gross and fatwitted art thou not to send those books which I left on 
thy sideboard on the morning when I left Cambridge? How i’ God’s name 
should I return them by the first of December, not having yet received 
them? I cannot help suspecting that thou or some other equally wise 
brother of thine order has either misdirected them or directed them barely 
‘Somersby, Lincolnshire’ in which case they will fluctuate about Grantham 
for more months than one.‘ 


The letter, written less than two months after the news of Hallam’s 
death, modifies the myth of Tennyson’s apathetic despair, his utter 
absorption in grief at this time. The grief is not invalidated but it 
is certainly made less statuesque. 


*It was the gap between the two, for example, that struck Henry James 
in meeting Tennyson: he came to look at the poet of “Tears, Idle Tears ” 
and he heard the Marquis de Sade expounded at the dinner table (The 
Middle Years, New York, 1917, pp. 87-108). 

% Memoir, I, 128-32. 

*MS letter in Maggs Catalogue No. 671 (1939). This passage, probably 
an excerpt from the complete letter, is all that is given by Maggs. The 
letter is undated but by internal evidence it was written in November, 
1833. Rice’s letter of November 27, 1833 (Memoir, 1, 128-29) was his un- 
ruffled and good-natured reply. 
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2. 


In the spring of 1835 Tennyson and Edward FitzGerald visited 
James Spedding at the Speddings’ home, Mirehouse in Keswick, 
Cumberland.’ The proof of Tennyson’s enjoyment of the visit was 
his staying longer than he thought he should. He was at Mirehouse 
with both friends for several weeks, he went on to Ambleside with 
FitzGerald, then returned alone to Mirehouse. With Spedding he 
met Hartley Coleridge there and refused to meet Wordsworth. And 
when he decided to leave, he arranged another visit before returning 
to Somersby. He wrote to another old Cambridge friend, William 
Henry Brookfield, who at this time was an Anglican curate at 
Maltby in Yorkshire: 

Mirehouse, Keswick 
My dear Brooks, 

You will see by the above that I am on a visit to Spedding. I have been 
here for the last three weeks, and intend leaving this place for home in 
about a week’s time more or less—in which case I can call upon you as I 
go by, but I fear I shall not be able to stop beyond a day or two at Maltby, 
seeing that I ought to have been at home before now. 

You ask after Charles: * he lives at Caistor (a wretched markettown 
which looks more like the limit of the civilized world than Johnny Groat’s 
house) about 9 miles from Tealby: he is however the first man in the place, 
an owner of books and pictures, a watercloset with a recumbent Venus and 
a house with a stone front. The country around him is dreadful—barren 
rolling chalkwolds without a tree: he talks of travelling for three years 
and afterwards taking a wife. 

I had heard you were in the Church but I did not know where you were 
localized. 

Pray, bolt to Sheffield 7 when you will and do not stop at home for me, 
as I cannot fiw a day, and even if you were out when I arrived I suppose 
you would be findable within two or three hours, i.e. if you leave your 





5See Memoir, 1, 151-55. For other accounts of the visit, see Tennyson 
and his Friends, ed. Hallam Lord Tennyson (London, 1911), pp. 402-3; 
Letters and Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald, ed. W. Aldis Wright 
(London, 1902-3), 1, 34-5 and Iv, 221-22; Francis M. Brookfield, The Cam- 
bridge “ Apostles” (New York, 1907), pp. 267-68. 

* Before February of 1835, the brother Charles Tennyson had inherited the 
estate of his great uncle, the Reverend Samuel Turner, and taken the 
vicarage of Grasby near Caistor (Memoir, 1, 144 and 149). 

* Another Yorkshire village, only a few miles from Maltby. 
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whereabouts with your people, and I do not much mind waiting if I can 


get at weed. So goodbye and 
believe me, dear Brooks, 


ever truly yours 
A. Tennyson ® 


3. 


Early in 1836 another of the Cambridge group, Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, rejoined his friends after some five years abroad.® 
During that time he had come back occasionally to England and 
had kept in touch with Tennyson.’ Now, in April of 1836, Tenny- 
son visited Milnes at his family’s country estate in Bawtry, not far 
from Maltby, in Yorkshire. Milnes was the most frivolous of the 
Apostles, probably the gayest of that rather long-faced group. And 
something of his gayety seems to have infected Tennyson on this 
visit. From Milnes’ home, on April 19, he wrote to Brookfield at 


Maltby: 


I and Milnes called on you yesterday and were grieved not to find you at 
home. I trust however that we shall see you here on Wednesday and that 
you will leave all parochial duties to your Sisyphus— for as Shakespeare 
says “ We must be married or we must live in Bawtry ” wherefore being a 
batchelor am I settled here. 

ever yours 


A. Tennyson ** 


4, 


Three months later Tennyson wrote Brookfield again. It was 
in 1836 that he first broke his long stretch of not publishing. Then, 
reluctantly and not very graciously, he allowed “St, Agnes” to 
appear in the annual edited by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, 
The Keepsake.** Tennyson’s attitude toward the publication is 


* Complete text of MS letter in the Huntington Library. The letter is 


dated by internal evidence. 
*T. Wemyss Reid, The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monck- 


ton Milnes, First Lord Houghton (London, 1890), 1, 156. 

2° See, for example, Tennyson’s letter of December 3, 1833, to Milnes 
(Memoir, I, 132). 

21 Complete text of MS letter in the Huntington Library. The letter is 
postmarked April 19, 1836. 

12 Memoir, I, 157, n. 1. 
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stated unequivocally in the letter of July 15, 1836, with which he 
sent the poem to Brookfield : 


I have sent you a little poem written some three years back: had there 
been any prospect of filthy lucre, or perhaps had the lady herself wooed me 
with her fair eyes, I might have sent something which would have filled a 
larger space in her annual, but 


If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be. 


I think it will be easily decipherable even to the dull eyes [and] blunt 
wits of printer’s devils and, as you see, I have written it on a blank leaf, 
so that you may tear it off and transmit it as soon as you choose to Lady 
E. 8. W. I trust that she will not take it in eari.est of anything to be sent 
her next year, for I have a sort of instinctive hatred towards annuals each 
and all—** 


I am much better in health than when I saw you and altogether more 
cheerful. Plans for the summer I have none, for my walking tour seems to 
be quasht for want of a companion, nor do I think it probable that I shall 
be in town at all till Autumn and perhaps not then. 

I am in a great hurry just going to dine out. 


Goodbye to you and believe me 
ever yours truly 
A. T* 





18Tt is improbable that this reluctance to publish in the annuals was 
affected by the critical attack on the 1833 Poems or by the “Ten Years’ 
Silence.” As early as August of 1832 Tennyson had written Brookfield: 
Now have you the conscience to ask me to annualize for Yorkshire. Have 
I not forsworn all annuals provincial and metropolitan—I have been so 
be-Gemmed and be Amuletted and be-forget-me-not-ted that I have given 
all those things up. . . . Would you have me break my vow because you 
sing pleasantly over a winecup? Shall I forswear myself because you can 
make punch? . . . No—by St Anne—No. I wouldn’t do it for Tennant— 
no—not for Hallam yet peradventure for thee, William Henry, I might be 
brought to it. . . . But seriously, Brookfield, I have a very strong objection 
to appearing in annuals and it is only because you ask me that I have 
written for you the following sonnet. 
(Excerpt from MS letter in the Harvard College Library. The letter is 
dated August 3, the year 1832 assigned by internal evidence. The sonnet 
was probably “There are three things which fill my heart with sighs,” 
which was published in the Yorkshire Literary Annual in 1832.) 

14 Complete text of MS letter in the Huntington Library. The letter is 
postmarked July 15, 1836. 
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The letter makes clear, in fact, more than Tennyson’s dislike for 
the annual. His evident need of money, the uncertainty of his 
plans, the rather abrupt alternations in his health and temper— 
these are recurrent themes of the whole period. 


Mary JOAN ELLMANN 
Wellesley College 





A NOTE ON WHITMAN’S SYMBOLISM IN “SONG OF 
MYSELF ” 


Without attempting to solve the vexing problem as to whether 
Whitman in his approach to truth followed primarily the method 
of the philosopher or the scientist, I would like to suggest that 
some of his more difficult passages in “Song of Myself” become 
clear and logically integrated units if the reader will take into 
account, first, his journalistic habits of clearness and simplicity 
as these are in conflict with his poetic need for the indirect and 
symbolic,? and second—and more rewarding—the possibility that 
he may have approached the acquisition of knowledge by the 
scientist’s rather than by the philosopher’s method.’ As a specific 
example, take the opening lines of section 2 in “ Song of Myself”: 


The complexity of the problem is suggested, for example, by variant 
interpretations of his use of the word Nature. When he said in the open- 
ing lines of “ Song of Myself” that he would let Nature speak unchecked, 
did he mean, as Floyd Stovall seems to think (Walt Whitman: Repre- 
sentative Selections, New York, 1934, p. 457), the deducing by philosophical 
abstractions truths of the individual and universal soul? Or as Olive 
Parsons concludes when he interpreted Nature, (“ Whitman Non-Heglian,” 
PMLA, tv [December, 1943], 1076), the perceiving through his senses 
concrete objects which “even apart from the poetic symbols that they 
became . . . could never have been just logical abstractions”? Or as H. S. 
Canby suggests (Walt Whitman an American, New York, 1943, p. 110) 
simply human Nature? Or did he mean the sum total of all of these? 

* See Canby, op. cit., pp. 93 ff. 

* For some of the implications of the impact of science on Whitman’s 
thinking, see my own article, “ Walt Whitman’s Indebtedness to Science,” 
University of Texas Studies in English, No. 14 (1934), pp. 89-115; Newton 
Arvin, Whitman, New York, 1938, pp. 150-232; and Parsons, op. cit., pp. 
1073-1094. 
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Houses and rooms are full of perfumes, the shelves are crowded with 
perfumes, 

I breathe the fragrance myself and know it and like it. 

The distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it. 

The atmosphere is not a perfume, it has no taste of the distillation, it is 
odorless, 

It is for my mouth forever, I am in love with it, 

I will go to the bank by the wood and become undisguised and naked, 

I am mad for it to be in contact with me.‘ 


In reference to the first three lines quoted above Floyd Stovall 
has this to say: 


The poet determines to keep free of the influence of other individual 
selves, symbolized as ‘ perfumes’ and ‘ fragrance.’ ° 


To support and clarify his statement Mr. Stovall refers the reader 
to a passage in “ Song of the Open Road ” developing “ The efflux 
of the soul.” ® Since this poem was not in the 1855 edition of 
Leaves of Grass, it was not available to the first readers of Whitman 
for unraveling his meaning. Few later readers without editorial 
prompting would, I am sure, see the symbolism here indicated. 

With this symbolism established, however, Mr. Stovall explains 
the next four lines quoted in the passage: 


The poet escapes from the individual to the universal, symbolized by the 
atmosphere.” 


Certainly the lines may be so interpreted, and certainly they support 
the editor’s helpful introductory suggestion that “the key to the 
understanding of this poem, as of all of Leaves of Grass, is the 
concept of self (typified by Walt Whitman) as both individual and 
universal.” ® 

But the symbolism is, I believe, less obscure, less dependent on 
erudition, and more definitely dependent on the poet’s actual words 
than is evident by Mr. Stovall’s interpretation. The words “ per- 
fumes” and “fragrance” are to be interpreted, I contend, as 
symbols for the delightful and intoxicating knowledge emanating 
from books—knowledge crystalized by books into creeds or schools, 


* Leaves of Grass, Inclusive Edition, edited by Holloway, Emory, New 
York, 1927, p. 24. All references to Whitman’s writings are to this 
edition. 

5 Stovall, Floyd, op. cit., p. 457. 7 [bid., p. 457. 

* Idem. 8 Ibid., p. 457. 
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in a word, distilled knowledge; and “the atmosphere” is to be 
interpreted as a symbol for Nature—the source of wndistilled 
knowledge, first-hand knowledge, the primary source (or “ origin ”) 
of all poems. This interpretation is based, first, on the words in 
section 1 immediately preceding the lines quoted. Here the poet 
has stated in literal language virtually the same thing later re-stated 
in symbols: 

Creeds and schools in abeyance 

Retiring back a while sufficed at what they are, but never forgotten, 


I harbor for good or bad, I permit to speak at every hazard, 
Nature without check with original energy. 


It is supported, second, by the lines almost immediately following 
the symbolic passage (separated only by a short, specific list of 
sensuous delights from contact with nature). In these lines the 
poet re-emphasizes—again in literal language—his determination 
to feed his soul on nature instead of “through the eyes of the 
dead” . . . or “on the spectres in books.” All these lines read 
consecutively become a continuous and logically connected observa- 
tion — begun in section 1 in literal language (“creeds and 
schools ”), continued in section 2 in figurative language (“ per- 
fumes, fragrance, atmosphere”), then re-stated and emphasized 
again in literal language (“ eyes of the dead,” “ spectres in books ”) 
—and they are brought to a conclusion with a direct question to the 
reader, followed by an invitation, both the question and invitation 
based on the same continuous thought already developed: 


Have you practic’d so long to learn to read? 

Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of poems? 
* * - * . * 

Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess the origin of all 
poems, 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look 
through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on the spectres in books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from me, 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from yourself.® 


The knowledge sought is undoubtedly dependent on the concept 
of “self” in its individual and universal aspects; but the poet’s 
approach to gaining that knowledge, his words seem to say, is to 
steer clear of philosophical theory and dogma, and to seek meanings 


® Leaves of Grass, p. 25. 
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directly from nature—to begin, like the scientist, with the concrete 
and the real. Too frequently the interpretation of Whitman’s 
symbolism, as in the lines here discussed, is posited on a definite 
philosophical premise, as if it had been the poet’s purpose to base 
his message on speculative or dialectical abstraction. To deny the 
influence of philosophy on the poet’s thinking would be unsound; 
still the nature and extent of this influence remain somewhat 
nebulous and uncertain. Gay Allen, for example, refutes Whit- 
man’s right to be called a philosopher and labels him rather a 
prophet and a mystic; *° and Newton Arvin suggests that the in- 
fluence of the great philosophers on him has been exaggerated— 
was even exaggerated by Whitman himself—that this influence 
came after “the bent of his genius was already taken,” and that a 
better case can be made for some of his later poems.** His genius 
had been “bent” early, I believe, by the scientific approach to 
knowledge, and hence the direction of his thinking is more often 
than not (as in the lines under discussion) towards some philoso- 
phic conclusion rather than from it, the initial stimulus on his 
thinking being reality. 

Indeed, Whitman’s debt to science, like that of his contemporary 
world, was too considerable not to be taken into account.’* More- 
over, his determination to make his thinking conform to science 
is implicit and explicit not only in his later writings, but in both 
“Song of Myself ” and The Preface to the 1855 edition. 

Though it could be argued with some justice that the disagree- 
ment between Mr. Stovall’s interpretation of the poet’s symbolism 
and mine is more apparent than real, that I have merely put his 
term “ other individual selves ” into the more concrete form “ other 
individual selves as expressed in books,” and his term “ universal ” 
into the more familiar term “ Nature,” our methods of arriving at 
this interpretation of these few lines are so different as to affect the 


* Allen, Gay, Walt Whitman Handbook, Chicago, 1946, pp. 236 ff. 

1 Arvin, op. cit., pp. 193, ff. 

* Arvin says, op. cit., p. 151, on this point, “ What cannot be in question, 
if only because he himself thrust it at his readers so plainly, is the im- 
portance of the elementary fact that Whitman belonged to the age of 
Darwin and Helmholtz, and to the country of Joseph Henry and Asa 
Gray... . The toss and drive of the general western mind that made 
possible Leaves of Grass, was making also possible, decade by decade .. . 
the great generalizations of nineteenth century physics and biology.” 
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whole reading of Whitman. His tends to make Whitman the poet 
of the scholar; mine, to make him the poet of the average intelligent 
reader, for whom Whitman assuredly wrote. 

Atice L. Cooks 


University of Texas 





PARAPHRASES FOR “GOD” IN THE POEMS 
ATTRIBUTED TO “THE GAWAIN-POET ” 


Among the many features of resemblance which have been re- 
garded as furnishing evidence for the common authorship of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, Purity, Patience, and Erkenwald 
(but not, in this instance, Pearl) is the occurrence, in all four 
poems, of what Menner describes! as “the poet’s habit of para- 
phrasing ‘God’ or ‘Lord’ by means of a relative clause, either 
with the pronoun ‘he that’... or with some such common word 
for ‘man’ as wy}, tolke....” This “ stylistic trick of the Gawain- 
poet,” says Menner, “is so peculiar that Knigge? rightly called 
attention to it as distinctive.... In the entire body of alliterative 
poetry no such expressions can be found outside of the Gawain-poet, 
with the exception of two phrases which are plainly imitated from 
him.” 

The two phrases referred to by Menner are “pe prince pat 
paradis weldes ” (Erk. 195—the only such phrase cited by Knigge 
from Erk.) and “ pat hathill at on hize sittis ” (Wars of Alexander 
4518).° Menner is perhaps a little misleading here; though it is 
true that outside of Erk. and three of the four poems in Cotton 
MS A. x, no such phrases (so far as any scholar had then observed) 
are to be found except these two, the first appears, in slightly dif- 
ferent forms, in two other places, as Menner himself says: * “ the 
prynce pat paradyse wroghte ” (Winner and Waster 296) and “ the 
prince pat paradice weldeth” (Death and Life 13). But besides 


1Ed. Purity ... (New Haven, 1920), xvi. 

* Knigge, Friedrich, Die Sprache des Dichters von Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, der Sogenannten Early English Alliterative Poems, und de 
Erkenwalde (Marburg, 1885), 6. 

® Menner, op. cit., xvi, xxvi, 75. 

* Op. cit., 75. 
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being misleading, Menner is inaccurate (as no doubt he has long 
since learned and confessed) ; when he prepared his edition of Pur. 
(1920) he had apparently not searched Erk. exhaustively, and de- 
pended too heavily on Knigge, who, as we have seen, mentions 
only one of these periphrases for “God” as occurring in Frk., 
whereas, as Savage shows,° the poem contains five. Finally, Oakden 
(who accepts Menner’s view of the significance of the prominence 
of this feature in the poems under discussion) brings forward ° 
yet more instances of these phrases in other poems: the phrase 
“be prince bat paradis weldes ” (or the virtual equivalent) appears 
not only in Erk., Winner and Waster, and Death and Life, but also 
in Richard the Redeles, Prol. 33 (“Fragment R” in Day and 
Steele’s phraseology) and Mum and Sothsegger 185 (“ Fragment 
M ”) (“the prince that paradise made ” in both places), as well as 
in The Scottish Field 203 (“ be prince bat paradis weldes”), and, 
as Oakden adds, “probably also in the defective line 87. The 
author of Death and Life,” Oakden continues, “ may have borrowed 
the phrase from Purity 195, which in turn passed into [The] 
Sc[ottish] F[teld]. Wl [inner] and W{[aster],” he goes on, “ most 
certainly preceded Purity in time of composition, so that the 
Gawain-poet may have first met the feature in that poem. He, 
however, extended its use widely... .” All this, of course, is more 
or less beside the point, which is whether the presence of such 
phrases in three of the poems in Cotton MS A. x and in £rk. is 
evidence of their common authorship. I believe that an explana- 
tion as good, if not better, is to be found in the hypothesis of mul- 
tiple authorship, especially with respect to Erk. 

All these phrases, from all four poems, are to be found below. 
Some of those from the poems in the Cotton MS I have printed in 
groups, as Menner does, in order to bring out the parallels. 


(a) Pur. 5: pe Wy3 bat wro3t alle binges 
Pur. 280: be Wy3 bat al wro3t 
Pat. 111: pat Wy3 bat al be world planted 
Pat. 206: pat Wy3e I worchyp, iwysse, bat wro3t alle bynges 
Gaw. 2441-2: ... be Wy3e hit yow 3elde, 
pat up-halde3 be heven .. . 
(Note that the latter part of this occurs again 
below, under (b).) 





° Savage, Henry L. ed. St. Erkenwald ... (New Haven, 1926), Ixiii. 
* Oakden, J. P., Alliterative Poetry in Middle English (Manchester, 1935), 
2. 394. 
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(b) Pur. 552: be Soverayn bat sytte3 so hy3e 
Pat. 261: pat Syre bat sytte3 so hize 
Gaw. 256: he bat on hy3e sytte3 
Gaw. 2441-2: ... be Wy3e hit yow 3elde, 
pat uphalde3 be heven, & on hy3 sitte3 


(ec) Pur. 212: pat Lorde bat be lyft made 
Pur. 1493: be Lorde pat be lyfte 3emes 
(Cf. “ Lorde of be lyfte,” Pur. 435, 1356, 1448.) 
Gaw. 1256: bat ilk Lorde bat be lyfte halde3 


(d) Pur. 510-1: ... to hym even 


pat al spede3 and spylle3... 
Gaw. 1292: he pat spede3 uche spech 


(e) Pur. 31: he bat flemes uch fylbe fer fro his hert 
Pur. 1340: hym pat in heven wonies (cf. Pur. 1807) 
Pur. 1528: hym pat alle goudes gives (cf. Pur. 1598, 1627) 
Pat. 176: he pat rules be rak 
Gaw. 2410: & he 3elde hit 30w 3are, bat 3arkkes al menskes 


It will be observed that each of the five groups of phrases above 
contains at least one phrase from Gaw. Because the common author- 
ship of Pat. and Pur. has been more generally believed in than the 
common authorship of these two poems and Gaw., Menner prints 
separately (as being of less importance with regard to authorship) 
parallel phrases of the kind under discussion that occur only in 
Pat. and Pur. (and not in Gaw.). They follow: 


Pur. 17: be Kyng pat al welde3 

Pur. 195: pat ilk proper Prynce bat paradys welde3 

Pur. 498: be Tolke bat tyned hem perinne 

Pur. 644: bo men [i.e., Abraham’s guests] bat my3te3 al welde3 
Pur. 748: such a Mayster as my3te3 hat3 alle 

Pat. 129: be welder of wyt bat wot alle bynges 

Pat. 225: be prynce bat prophetes serven 


There is no reason why Menner should not have added the follow- 
ing expression from Gaw. (2056-7) : 


. .. be habel hem 3elde 
pat halde3 be heven upon hy3e. . 


Savage adduces ’ five such phrases from Erkenwald: 


Erk. 161: be Prince bat Paradis weldes (cf. Pat. 225, Pur. 195, 644) 
Erk, 267: be riche Kynge of reson, bat ri3t ever alowes (cf. Pur. 17) 
Erk. 192: hym pat al redes (cf. Pur. 1528) 





™ Savage, loc. cit. 
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Erk. 272: He... pat loves ry3t best (cf. Pur. 31) 
Erk. 275: He bat rewardes uche a renke (cf. Pur. 31) 


We have here three somewhat different kinds of phrases, in 
which God is designated in three ways: (1) By “ Lord,” “ Prince,” 
“ Sovereign,” or the like. (2) By a personal pronoun. (3) By a 
word meaning, properly, “ man.” 

The distribution of these three kinds of phrases among the five 
poems with which we are concerned is as follows: 


(1) (2) (3) 
Pat. 3 1 2 
Pur. 6 4 3 
Gaw. 1 3 2 
Pearl 0 0 0 
Erk. 2 3 0 


It will be observed (a) that Pearl has no such phrases; (b) that, 
taking all three kinds of phrases together, they are most numerous 
absolutely in Pur., but most numerous relatively in Erk., which is 
about a fifth the length of Pur., but has between a third and a half 
as many such phrases; (c) that varieties (1) and (2) occur in 
all the poems (except, of course, Pearl), but that variety (3) is 
missing from rk. If the author of Pur. (or even of Pat. or Gaw.) 
was also the author of Erk., it seems a little odd that in the very 
poem in which he made most use (relatively) of this kind of phrase 
generally, he should not use variety (3) at all, but restrict himself 
to varieties (1) and (2). Variety (3) is not significantly less 
common outside of Hrk. than varieties (1) and (2) ; outside of rk. 
there are ten (1)’s, eight (2)’s, and seven (3)’s. But if the author 
of Erk. was not the author of Pur. (or Pat. or Gaw.), then the 
absence, from Erk., of variety (3)—the variety expressing the idea 
of “God” by a word properly meaning “ man ”—might, I think, 
be accounted for by the supposition that the author of Erk. liked 
and took pleasure in imitating this kind of phrase generally, but 
felt that to use any synonym of “man” for “ God” was irreverent. 
That seems to me the most likely explanation of two divergent 
facts—the frequency, in Frk., of varieties (1) and (2) and the 
absence of variety (3). 

Some slight support is, I think, lent to this view by the fact that, 
as I have determined from an inspection of every (glossed) instance 
of the poetic synonyms of “man” in the five poems, two of these 
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words are used, of God, without a following relative clause—once 
in Pur. and once in Pat., but never in Erk. (or Gaw.). The two 
instances are these: 


Pur. 230: And 3et wrathed not be Wy3, ne be wrech sa3tled. 
Pat. 281: & per he lenged at be last, & to be Lede called. 


The author or authors of Pat. and Pur., that is, were so accustomed 
to applying to God the words wy}, lede, and the like, with following 
relative clauses, as to be capable, on occasion, of applying these 
words so without qualification. In Gaw., such words are applied to 
God, but always (evidently) with qualification; in Hrk., they are 
never so applied, with or without qualification. 

One or two more things remain to be said about these periphrases 
for “God.” Such phrases occur, as we have seen, with varying 
frequency in the several poems; once about every 690 words in 
Erk., once every 850 words in Pat., once every 1330 words in Pur., 
and once every 3575 in Gaw. That is, Erk. and Pat. are fairly 
close together; but Pur. is a poor third, and Gaw. a very poor 
fourth. The rarity of the phrases in Gaw., even on the hypothesis 
of a single author, is perhaps not very surprising, considering the 
comparatively small part played by religion in that poem; but 
(again on the hypothesis of a single author) it seems odd that they 
should be completely missing from Pearl (in which religion is cer- 
tainly prominent enough) and that in Pur. they should be little 
more than half as common as in Erk. But on the hypothesis of 
multiple authorship plus imitation, the situation immediately clears 
up. It should be noted that no one can say that imitation of this 
feature is unlikely; as we have seen, it is generally agreed that 
such imitation has taken place outside of the five poems. Why 


not, then, within them? 
JoHN W. CLARK 


University of Minnesota 





THE SOURCE OF THE WORDS TO THE MUSIC 
IN YORK 46 
Number 46 in the York cycle of English miracle plays, entitled 
“The Appearance of Our Lady to Thomas,” describes an incident 
from the Assumption legend, the gracious gift of Mary’s girdle to 
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the apostle Thomas, who, according to the legend, had been absent 
from Jerusalem at the time of her death and burial. The play 
includes four musical passages, three with words, interspersed 
irregularly through the text. These words have not been identified 
previously with a specific source. 

The three musical passages which contain words are brief tributes 
to the Virgin appropriate to the theme of the play. Miss Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, the editor of the York plays, naturally expected 
to find the words in liturgical use and made a thorough search for 
them in the York Breviary and in other collections of medieval 
church offices. She found a number of analogous passages but 
concluded “after diligent search ” that the playwright “did not 
quote textually from any office, but wished to remind his audience 
in a general way of words with which they were familiar enough in 
church.” + The first part of her conciusion is borne out by examin- 
ing relevant entries in Chevalier * (published after she wrote) none 
of which are more than generally similar to the York play passages. 

Although there has not been found a liturgical source for the 
words, a source which prints them all, in nearly identical form, is 
available. This is the Legenda Aurea, in the Strasburg edition of 
1482. Voragine’s work was certainly familiar to the York author, 
but was not otherwise the source of the play. (Voragine’s version 
of the girdle incident occupies half a dozen lines as a sort of post- 
script to his lengthy Assumption narrative.) 

The passages in York 46 with their equivalents in the Strasburg 
Golden Legend follow: 

. Surge proxima mea columba mea tabernaculum glorie vasculum vite 
templum celeste. (Follows line 104 in the play.) The Golden Legend 
version is identical. 

. Veni de libano sponsa veni coronaberis. (Follows line 117.) The Golden 
Legend version is identical. 

. Veni electa mea et ponam in te tronum meum Quia concupivit rex 
speciem tuam (Follows line 208). The Golden Legend version reads: 
Veni electa mea et ponam in te tronum meum Quia concupivi speciem 
tuam. 





Lucy T. Smith, York Plays (Oxford, 1885), in an “ Additional Note ” 
to a “ Note on the Music” by William H. Cummings, p. 525. 

?U. Chevalier, Repertorium Hymnologicum (6v, Louvain, 1892-1920). 

* Transcribed in part with modernised spelling by W. W. Greg The 
Assumption of the Virgin, A Miracle Play from the N-Town Cycle (Oxford, 
1915), pp. 40-43, from Legenda Aurea, cap. cxiii, “de Assumptione Beatae 
Mariae Virginis.” 
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The only verbal difference is the substitution, in the third pas- 
sage, of “ Quia concupivit rex” for the Golden Legend reading of 
“ Quia concupivi.” 

The first two of these passages are adaptations from the Song of 
Solomon, which Miss Smith called “the medieval biblical store- 
house for imaginative language concerning Mary.” * But the Song 
of Solomon is not the direct source here. 

For the first passage, the Song of Solomon (ii, 10) in the Vul- 
gate reads: “Surge, propera, amica mea, columba mea, formosa 
mea, et veni.” Miss Smith suggests that the “ proxima ” of York 46 
(replacing “amica”) may be a recollection of the Tischendorf B 
text of Transitus-Mariae:* “ait dominus; Exsurge amica mea et 
proxima mea.” It is interesting to notice, in any case, that Caxton 
in making his free translation of the Golden Legend (1483) fol- 
lowed the Vulgate text more closely than did Voragine. Caxton 
wrote, “ Arise up, haste thee, my culver, or dove, tabernacle of 
glory, vessel of life, temple celestial.”* He omitted (rather than 
altered) “ amica,” but translated “ propera ” and adopted the Latin 
duplication of epithets meaning “dove.” As to the concluding 
words, “tabernaculum glorie, vasculum vite, templum celeste,” I 
have not been able to find them elsewhere than in the Golden 
Legend. 

The second passage shows a more interesting difference between 
the Vulgate Song of Solomon and the Golden Legend. The Vul- 
gate (iv, 8) has “veni de libano, sponsa mea, veni de libano, veni 
coronaberis de capite Amana, de vertice Sanir et Hermon, etc.” 
There are two noteworthy points here, the repetition of “veni de 
libano” (which we find also in Caxton) and the use of “ corona- 
beris,” translated in the Douay Bible as “thou shalt be crowned.” 
Plainly Voragine and the author of York 46 took this Latin form 
of the verb ; otherwise ending the passage with “ coronaberis ” would 
be meaningless. The Authorized version, and the other versions 
of the Bible harking back to the Hebrew, translate the Song of 
Solomon passage, “ Come from Libanus, come: look from the top 


« Smith, op. cit., p. 525. 
* Text printed in Tischendorf, Transitus Mariae (Lipsiae, 1866), trans- 
lated by M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 


209-216. 
*F. 8. Ellis, The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints as Englished by 


William Cazton (7v, London, 1922), iv, 241. 
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of Amana, from the top of Sanir and Hermon,” etc. Bible com- 
mentators agree that the correct translation of the Hebrew word 
is “go” or “journey,” with “look” being barely admissible. 
C. D. Ginsburg remarked that the Vulgate translation of “ corona- 
beris ” “evidently savours of allegorism.”* A brief passage in 
Chevalier taken from an Assumption celebration (Veni de Libano/ 
nunc coronaberis? in (al. e) vitae term.”)*® further identifies the 
Song of Solomon verse with Marial tradition. Undoubtedly the 
association between the words and the Assumption came to the 
York author from listening as well as reading, but the exact words 
themselves have not been found in liturgical use. 

The third passage has no parallel in the Song of Solomon nor, 
according to Miss Smith, in the Scriptures at all. She found it in 
frequent use, however, “in services for virgins and female saints,” 
among these the feast of the Assumption at York, a Common of 
Virgins, the feast of a Virgin and Martyr. She records also 
instances of its use, as noted by W. H. Cummings, in processionals 
at Venice, Paris, and Madrid during the 16th and 17th centuries.® 

I can suggest no reason for the change in York 46 from Jacobus’ 
“ Quia concupivi ” into “ Quia rex concupivit.” The more direct 
form would seem more appropriate in the context. Perhaps here 
the familiarity of the York author with the version he gives through 
having actually heard it sung may account for the slight change. 

There is no evidence, then, that the first two passages were used 
liturgically as they appear in the play. Other liturgical passages 
based on the same verses of the Song of Solomon only show how 
close the relationship was between this language, in general, and 
the Assumption tradition. For the exact rendering of these pas- 
sages it seems reasonable to credit the Legenda Aurea with provid- 
ing the York author with his source. 


C. Fenno HorrMan, Jr. 
Radnor, Pennsylvania 





"Christian D. Ginsburg, The Song of Songs (London, 1857), p. 158. 
Note to Song of Solomon, iv, 7-8. 

® Chevalier, op. cit., ii, no. 21209. 

* Smith, op. cit., pp. 526-7. 
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PUNNING NAMES IN SHAKESPEARE 


Every reader of Shakespeare is well aware of the fact that the 
name borne by many a Shakespearean comic character cleverly 
sums up the person in question and provides, directly or indirectly, 
a clue to his social status or his function in the play. The Athenian 
artisans in MND, Bottom, Quince, Flute, etc., immediately come to 
mind, as do Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Toby Belch in TN, to 
mention only a few of these allusive appellations.: In view of 
Shakespeare’s fondness for punning, it is not at all surprising to 
find him exploiting now and then the names of his characters for 
that purpose; thus in 1H4 5. 3. 57,? Falstaff quibbles on Percy and 
pierce him, and in 2H6 we have the well-known wordplay on 
Walter and water. These are, however, not the type of names I 
am concerned with in this article. What I am interested in at 
present is a group of names which appear to have been chosen by 
Shakespeare on account of the possibilities they offered for double 
entendre of a bawdy nature. The group is very small, comprising 
only Dr. Caius in MWW, Pistol in 2H4, H5, MWW, Mrs. Quickly 
in the same plays, and Doll Tearsheet in 2H4.° No one seems to 
have noticed so far that these names are actually homonymic or 
phonetic puns, a fact that Shakespeare’s audiences certainly never 
failed to notice. But there has been some speculation on Tearsheet, 
which has, besides, had to submit to attempts at emendation. 

The irascible, lovesick French physician Dr. Caius in MWW, 
whose broken English must have been a cause of much merriment 
to the audience, has been supposed to caricature the renowned 
English physician Dr. John Caius * (1510-1573), founder of Gon- 


1 For a fairly adequate treatment of these names see Ernst Erler, Die 
Namengebung bei Shakespeare, Heidelberg, 1913. 

*The line-numbering used here is that of the Kittredge one-volume 
edition. 

* To these might be added Abhorson in MM with its obvious quibble on 
abhor and ab whoreson, and further such semantic puns as Keepdown 
(MM 3.2.211), Nightwork (2H4 3.2.210) and Overdone (MM, with do 
used in the same sense as in 2H4 2. 1. 45). Jaques, which is clearly 
disyllabic in AYZ 2.1.26, was normally homonymous with jakes, a fact 
that explains Touchstone’s quibbling greeting of Jaques in AYL 3.3.74: 
“Good even good Mr what ye call’t.” 

*The English spelling is Kees, Keys. 
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ville and Caius College, Cambridge. No plausible reason has, 
however, been advanced for this supposition, nor do we need to set 
great store by Dover Wilson’s conjecture that there was a French 
quack-doctor at Windsor in 1590 and that Shakespeare, “ caricatur- 
ing him ‘to the life,’ by a most audacious stroke of metonymy 
called him by the name of that revered predecessor whom he least 
resembled.” > Shakespeare with his keen understanding of audi- 
ence reaction had too much common sense to do such a thing. He 
knew that Caius was merely a spelling of Keys, and key was doubt- 
less a current slang expression for what he elsewhere called bauble 
(RJ 2.4.97) or weapon (2H4 2.1.17).° By this suggestive name 
Shakespeare consequently gave the playgoers a broad hint of the 
doctor’s specialization, which was further emphasized by his color- 
ful French-English jargon; there is more than one reference in 
Shakespeare to the French disease.’ 

That Shakespeare should have found it necessary to go to Florio 
for the name Pistol as suggested by Haliwell,® certainly seems a 
far-fetched theory. Besides it is immaterial whether the name 
had an English antecedent or not. Pistol is not only an appro- 
priate name for a bragging soldier, but Shakespeare must also 
have reckoned with its punning potentialities as evidenced, e. g., in 
2H4 2. 4.120 ff. In the same scene (1. 174), Mrs. Quickly refers 
to Pistol as Captaine Peesel, which form has been explained as a 


5 The Second Part of the History of Henry IV, ed. by John Dover Wilson, 
Cambridge, 1946, p. xxxiiif. 

*See Farmer-Henley, Slang and its Analogues, and Eric Partridge, A 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English.—Key had two pronuncia- 
tions in Shakespeare’s time, one [ki:], rhyming with bee:thee (R2 5. 3. 34- 
36), the other [ke:] or [ke:], rhyming with may (MV 2.7.60) and survay 
($52.3). It seems likely that the former was used here, though a pun on 
caze (or case), with the same meaning as hole in RJ 2. 4. 97 ff., is a possi- 
bility. Case is used several times in MWW 4.1. 52 ff. Later in the same 
scene, one of the bawdiest in Shakespeare, we find the triple pun on Latin 
qui’s, quae’s, quod’s, which if we apply the then current continental pro- 
nunciation of Latin, result in keys, case, cods. 

*E.g. in MND 1.2.99f. This is one of numerous omissions in Shake- 
speare’s Bawdy, by Eric Partridge (London, 1947), a volume of interesting, 
humorous observations, some new material, naive etymologies, and gross 
mistakes, e. g. the etymology of chamber-lie, and the meaning of enseamed, 
for both of which see NED. 

°A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, The Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, ed. by Matthias A. Shaaber, Philadelphia and London, 1940, p. 5. 
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mispronunciation by the Hostess. This is most unlikely. Mrs. 
Quickly’s Peesel undoubtedly reflects the current colloquial. pro- 
nunciation of Pistol. In the consonant combination [stl] the [t] 
was bound to disappear, as it has done in whistle, castle. Hence 
pistol and pizzle, the latter frequently spelt—and doubtless pro- 
nounced—pissel(1) in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(NED), were homonyms in Shakespeare’s time, and pistol, pro- 
nounced [pisl] like pizzle, was therefore, with its double meaning, 
a fitting symbol of the captain’s physical and moral qualities. 
Peesel is a variant with [i:], which actually is closer to the origin 
of the word than the shortened forms pissel, pizzle (see NED). 

Mrs. Quickly, Hostess of the Boar’s Head, has a name that ap- 
pears to be most proper ; in point of fact, it resembles the numerous 
toponymical surnames of the type Bradley, Stanley, etc. Neverthe- 
less it conceals a pun revelatory of one aspect of her personality or 
occupation. The suffix -ly had, besides the unstressed form [lr], a 
fully stressed variant, then pronounced approximately [lar], of 
which there is ample evidence in contemporary rhymes and ortho- 
epistic statements.*° The play on the various meanings of lie (lye) 
is one of Shakespeare’s favorites, the best example being the fol- 
lowing couplet from MND (2.2. 52f.): 


LyYSANDER. For lying so, Hermia, I doe not lye. 
HerMiA. Lysander riddles very prettily. 


I am convinced, therefore, that Shakespeare intended the name to 
be pronounced [’kwrklar]. 

Doll Tearsheet has had her honorable but admittedly very sug- 
gestive name dragged in the dust by those who, inspired by Cole- 
ridge’s absurd etymology, terere stratam (viam), have proposed to 
emend it to Tear-street.1+ There is no excuse today for perpetuat- 
ing this impropriety. By consulting the NED, sub tear, adj. and 
subst. 3, anyone could have discovered that the term tear sheet was 


* Ibid., p. 185. 

1° For a convenient summary see Huntington Brown, “The Modern De- 
velopment of Middle-English -ly, -lie in Rhyme,” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. 17, 1935, pp. 43-45. 

1124 New Var. Ed. (2H4), p. 7. This etymological nonsense was resusci- 
tated in the TLS of September 21, 1946 (p. 451) by Roberta Florence 
Brinkley, whose letter to the editor was followed by a couple of others of 
much the same quality. 
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in common use during the sixteenth century in the sense ‘ sheet of 
the best quality,’ as in this will of 1544: “A pare of newe hempe 
tere shetes.” An inveterate punster like Shakespeare could, of 
course, not help associating the adj. tear with the verb tear and 
bestowing upon tear sheet a secondary meaning that would be per- 
fectly obvious to everybody when the term was used as the surname 
of a woman like Doll. The primary meaning having become obso- 
lete in the course of time, the unwary modern reader of the play 
unfailingly takes Tearsheet to be a name of the same type as Shake- 
speare’s own. It is worth mentioning, I think, that in the excellent 
Swedish translation of Shakespeare by Carl August Hagberg,” 
Tearsheet is very aptly rendered Slitlakan, though I am sure that 
Hagberg never realized that this Swedish compound is as cleverly 
ambiguous as Shakespeare’s; for slitlakan may be interpreted as a 
sheet that can stand a good deal of wear and tear, that is to say, a 
sheet of the best quality. 
HELGE KOKERITZ 
Yale University 





A NOTE ON CHAUCER AND THE POLICRATICUS OF 
JOHN OF SALISBURY 


The details of the evidence for Chaucer’s knowledge and use of 
the Policraticus of John of Salisbury may be found in comments 
by W. W. Woollcombe, T. R. Lounsbury, W. W. Skeat, G. L. 
Hamilton, H. Seibert, and F. N. Robinson.‘ But none of these 


** The translation, which appeared between 1847 and 1851, has become a 
Swedish classic. 

*Each of these critics gives only a part of the evidence. The fullest 
picture is found in F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Boston, etc. [1933]), pp. 836, 871, 888, 923, 956, 975, and 980; 
but this should be supplemented by W. W. Skeat (ed.), The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 1 (2d ed.; Oxford, 1899), 541; v (2d ed.; 
Oxford, 1900), 279, 282, 283, and 312 (see also J. M. Manly and E. Rickert, 
The Text of the Canterbury Tales [Chicago (1940)], m1, 516); and by 
W. W. Woollcombe in Zssays on Chaucer (“‘ Chaucer Society Publications, 
Second Series,” No. 2 [London (1868)]), pp. 295-297 (the subtitle, 
“Chaucer Not a Borrower from John of Salisbury,” should not be allowed 
to deceive the reader, for Woollcombe flies right into the teeth of even the 
slight amount of evidence at his command). Lounsbury’s discussion is in 
his Studies in Chaucer (New York, 1892), u, 362-364. Hamilton offers a 
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has noted a series of parallels between portions of Book VIII of 
John’s treatise and a passage near the close of the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue; and only Skeat has pointed out the first parallel, in this 
series, between Chaucer and the Policraticus. Chaucer’s passage 
comes at the conclusion of Alice’s list of the fireside stories with 
which her fifth husband, Jankyn clerk, used to regale her: 


0.7. mr (D) 765 Of latter date, of wyves hath he red 
That somme han slayn hir housbondes in hir bed, 
767 And lete hir lecchour dighte hire al the nyght, 
Whan that the corps lay in the floor upright. 
769 And somme han dryve nayles in hir brayn, 
Whil that they slepte, and thus they han hem slayn. 
771 Somme han hem yeve poysoun in hire drynke. 


Annotating lines 766-768, Skeat wrote, “ The horrible story of ‘ the 
Widow of Ephesus’ is of this character, but not quite so bad, as 
her husband died naturally ”; and he pointed out that the story is 
found in John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, vi11, 11. Then for lines 
769-770 Skeat wrote, “ Alluding, doubtless, to Jael and Sisera.” * 
What has not hitherto been indicated, however, is that the story of 
Jael and Sisera, retold from Liber Iudicum, occurs in Policraticus, 


useful note on p. 144 of his book, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde to Guido delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana (New York, 1903). 
The Policraticus is mentioned by Harriet Seibert in her “Chaucer and 
Horace ” in Modern Language Notes, xxx1 (1916), 304-307 (see also E. F. 
Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Cambridge, 1929], pp. 359-360). 
All the significant points made by Lounsbury, Hamilton, and Seibert, how- 
ever, are covered by Robinson supplemented by Skeat and Woollcombe. See 
also “ A Note on Chaucer’s Lollius” in the March MLN. In addition, I 
offer the following new parallels of varying significance: Former Age, 
58-59 (Nembrot), and Policraticus, 1, 4; Canterbury Tales, m1 (D) 1794 
(lettre sleeth), and Policraticus, Iv, 6; C.T7., vl, 2705 (B? 3895; in the 
Capitolio), and Policraticus, vi11, 19 (in Capitolio). In his chapter on the 
House of Fame, Wolfgang Clemen cites the Policraticus, but not as a 
source; see his Der junge Chaucer (“ Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten,” No. 33 
[Bochum-Langendreer, 1938]), p. 132, n. 99 (but im line 9, for “ xm” 
read “ vim”). 

* See Skeat, v, 312; Robinson (p. 313) mentions the Widow of Ephesus, 
and Jael and Sisera. The manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales have no 
glosses for OC. T. ut (D) 765-771; see Manly and Rickert, 11, 496-502. The 
tale of the Widow of Ephesus was known to the Middle Ages also in vari- 
ous collections of stories; see Skeat, v, 312; E. [R.A.] Grisebach, Die 
Wanderung der Novelle von der treulosen Wittwe durch die Weltlitteratur 
(Berlin, 1889), especially §§ 4, 5, and 6, and pp. 38-39, 96-97. 
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vir, 20. Further, after telling of Jael and Sisera, John recounts 
the story of Judith and Holofernes, with mention of drinking 
(“ebrietate uictus”; “bibe nunc”); and then, in the third 
sentence after this story, he mentions poison: “Sed nec ueneni, 
licet uideam ab infidelibus aliquando usurpatam, ullo umquam iure 
indultam lego licentiam.” Thus in two chapters of Book VIII of 
the Policraticus is found a series of the closest parallels ever sug- 
gested for Canterbury Tales ur (D) 765-771, and in precisely the 
same order.® 

It is not difficult to see how Chaucer came to be reminded of 
these particular stories. In Policraticus, vi11, 11, the materials 
surrounding the story of the Widow of Ephesus consist of anti- 
matrimonial excerpis from various writings, primarily from St. 
Jerome’s Epistola adversus Iovinianum, Book I, chapters 47 (the 
Aureolus Liber de Nuptiis of Theophrastus), 48, and 49. Now 
Chaucer’s immediate source for much of the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue was quite evidently an anti-feminist compilation present- 
ing, along with other matters, Walter Map’s Valerius ad Ruffinum, 
the Theophrastus Liber excerpted from Jerome’s Epistola and 
presented as a separate tract, and various other excerpts from 
Jerome’s letter. Such collections, dating from Chaucer’s time, still 
exist in British libraries; and just such a collection is described by 
Alice of Bath as the favorite reading matter of her fifth husband, 
Jankyn.* It is after describing the contents of this volume, and 
mentioning some of its specific stories (from Walter Map and 
Jerome), that in lines 765-771 Alice briefly recollects the murders 
so much like those recounted at length by John of Salisbury. In 
short, Chaucer’s preoccupation with the anti-feminist materials in 
his Valerius-Theophrastus-Jerome compilation, perhaps brought 


*See Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Policratici siue De 
Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philosophorum Libri viii, ed. C. C. J. Webb 
(2 vols.; Oxford, 1909), m, 301-304, 375-378. For Jael and Sisera, see 
Liber Iudicum iv. The details given by John in his version of Judith and 
Holofernes (from Liber Iudith) are not precisely those which went into 
the Monk’s tragedy De Oloferno (C.T., vil, 2551-2574 [B* 3741-3764]). 
The “ poysoun in hire drynke” (11, 771) may be related to the stories of 
Lyvia and Lucye (11, 747-756) derived from Walter Map’s Valerius ad 
Ruffinum (see Robinson, p- 806). 

*See Webb’s footnotes, 11, 294-306; pp. 51-54 of “ Karl Young’s Work on 
the Learning of Chaucer ” in A Memoir of Karl Young (New Haven, 1946) ; 
Robinson, pp. 802-806; C.7., 111, 669-787. 
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to his mind the similar (and in part identical) materials in Book 
VIII of the Policraticus. 

These new parallels between Chaucer and John of Salisbury 
reveal to us the poet at work enriching the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 
In adapting the horrible situation depicted in the story of the 
Widow of Ephesus, Chaucer added murder to lechery and so 
brought this glimpse of Eve’s daughters more into the spirit of 
Jankyn clerk’s precious volume. Similarly, in his adaptation of 
the story of Jael and Sisera, the gruesome tactics of a heroine 
slaying a tyrant are transferred to wicked wives slaying their hus- 
bands, all in a bare, direct couplet that is the more terrifying 


because of its bleak simplicity. 
RoperT PRATT 


Queens College 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED EDITION OF WIELAND’S 
TRIAL OF ABRAHAM 


The first of Wieland’s works to be translated into English was 
Der gepriifte Abraham, of which Morgan * lists two editions. The 


first was published in London by Becket and De Hondt in 1764. 
No copy of this edition has been found, but its existence is evident 
from contemporary reviews. The other edition was issued in 
Norwich, Conn., by John Trumbull in 1777 and but two copies 
have been located, one in the British Museum and one in the New 
York Public Library. 

There has recently come to light in the Williams College Library, 
in a volume of miscellaneous pamphlets, an item whose title-page 
reads “ The Trial of Abraham. In four cantos. Translated from 
the German. Printed, mpccixiv.” This pamphlet consists of 
“The author’s preface” (p. iii-vi) signed W. and dated Zurich, 
8th Sept. 1753; the text (p. 1-70); and four numbered pages of 
advertisement headed “The following books &c & may be had at 
John Perkins’s shop, in Union-Street, near the Conduit, Boston.” 
The text proves to be a prose translation of Wieland’s poem, identi- 
cal with that published in Norwich in 1777 and agreeing with the 
excerpts from the London edition quoted in the Critical Review. 


1A critical bibliography of German literature in English translation, 
1482-1927. 2. ed. Stanford Univ. Press, 1938, p. 520. 
* Critical Review, 17 (1764), p. 180. 
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Although the four pages at the end are not conjugate with any 
leaves of text but form a separate sheet by themselves, the paper and 
typography appear to be identical with those of the main pamphlet, 
and there appears little doubt that this pamphlet was printed by 
Perkins in Boston. This is, then, an apparently unique copy of 
an unrecorded edition, and marks the earliest printing of Wieland 
in America. 
Wriuis E. Wricut 
William College Library 





PATER’S APPRECIATIONS: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTE 


In the bibliographical list prefixed to Miscellaneous Studies, 
Charles L. Shadwell described three of the essays appearing in the 
first edition of Pater’s Appreciations as unpublished until then.* 
These essays are “Sir Thomas Browne,” “Shakespeare’s English 
Kings,” and “ Aesthetic Poetry.” In the second edition “ Aesthetic 
Poetry ” is omitted, and its place taken by “ Feuillet’s ‘ La Morte,’ ” 
which is also described in Shadwell’s list as unpublished until it 
became a part of this collection. Shadwell’s indications were fol- 
lowed without modification in other bibliographical lists;? and no 
suspicion attached to them until Mr. Oscar Maurer identified 
“ Aesthetic Poetry ” as the first part of an unsigned review article 
entitled “ Poems by William Morris,” appearing in the Westminster 
Review for October, 1868.* His discovery led me to question the 
correctness of Shadwell’s other indications. They are incorrect. 
“Sir Thomas Browne” appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, May, 
1886 (Iv, 5-18). “Shakespeare’s English Kings” appeared in 


1 Walter Pater, Miscellaneous Studies (London, 1895), 2-7. 

* See, e.g., F. Greenslet, Walter Pater (London, 1904), 153-163; T. 
Wright, Life of Walter Pater (London, 1907), m, 254-264; A. J. Farmer, 
Walter Pater as a Critic of English Literature: A Study of “ Apprecia- 
tions” (Grenoble, 1931) 107; Ruth Child, The Aesthetic of Walter Pater 
(New York, 1940) 151-154. 

* Oscar Maurer, Jr., “ William Morris and the Poetry of Escape,” Nine- 
teenth Century Studies, ed. H. Davis, W. C. De Vane and R. C. Bald 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1940) 246-276. See especially 253. 

‘This appearance has been noted by Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of 
Sir Thomas Browne (Cambridge, 1924) 170. 
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Scribner’s Magazine, April, 1889 (v, 506-512). “ Feuillet’s ‘La 
Morte’ ” appeared, unsigned, entitled “ M. Feuillet’s ‘ La Morte’” 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, December, 1886 (LV, 97-105). The 
differences between the periodical texts and the current text in 
Appreciations are unimportant except in “ Aesthetic Poetry.” ® 
Some of the changes in that essay indicate the distance Pater 
had travelled from the anti-religious position he had occupied in the 
late 1860’s. Where he had first written “ That religion shades into 
sensuous love, and sensuous love into religion, has been often seen ” ; 
he substitutes in reprinting: “ That religion, monastic religion at 
any rate, has its sensuous side, a dangerously sensuous side, has 
often been seen.” ® It is no longer the same idea. In a like-minded 
revision a sentence below he substitutes for the statement that 
in the Middle Ages Christianity made its way “only by the 
possession of an idol, the beautiful idol of the Latin hymn-writers ” 
the innocent claim that Christianity then made its way “ partly by 
its aesthetic beauty, a thing so profoundly felt by the Latin hymn- 
writers.” At the end of the paragraph in which these daring but 
corrigible remarks appeared in the magazine there was a sentence 
which could not be attenuated: “ Who knows whether, when the 


simple belief in them has faded away, the most cherished sacred 
writings may not for the first time exercise their highest influence 
as the most delicate amorous poetry in the world?”* This was 
expunged. The Westminster version abounds in statements about 
religion in this tone, all of them modified or removed before re- 


printing. 


In “ Shakespeare’s English Kings” Pater originally ascribed Ben Jon- 
son’s famous “ Would that he had blotted a thousand” to Pope. In the 
first edition of Appreciations (London, 1889) 210, it is ascribed to an 
“earlier critic.” A curious error has crept into the text of “Sir Thomas 
Browne”: where Pater had originally interpreted a reference in a letter of 
Browne’s as to his son Thomas, who predeceased his father; in Apprecia- 
tions, 148, he interprets it as a reference to the other son Edward, who 
long outlived Sir Thomas. The letter makes plain that the reference is 
to one dead. 

* This and the other passages quoted in this paragraph occur in West- 
minster Review, xxxIv, N.S., 301-302, and in Appreciations, lst ed., 215- 
216. 

*The primacy of intense emotion over any value peculiar to religion 
was similarly asserted in the last paragraph of the “Conclusion” to The 
Renaissance as it appeared in the first edition (London, 1873) 212-213. 
The Westminster article has the pages that we know as the “ Conclusion” 
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In revision the essay is much less explicitly a critique of Morris’s 
poetry. Many acute and appreciative remarks on that poetry, and 
almost all the longer excerpts, were removed. There were many 
purely stylistic changes, but the style remains incongruous with 
that in the other parts of Appreciations.® 

E. K. Brown 


University of Chicago 





PATER AND THE SUPPRESSED “CONCLUSION ” 


Whether or not Walter Pater was ever actually an Aesthete 
(in the Wildean sense of that term), his “Conclusion” to The 
Renaissance of 1873, with its ambiguous counsels of hedonism, was 
most certainly read, or misread, with studied enthusiasm by the 
very aesthetic young men of the Aesthetic ’Eighties. Yet Pater 
himself, we may remember, had carefully suppressed the “ Con- 
clusion ” from the second edition, which appeared in the latter part 
of 1877, some time before Oscar Wilde descended upon Piccadilly 
and Wilde’s “high aesthetic ” disciples began proclaiming by their 


dress and gesture the intensity of their own hard gem-like flames.’ 


to The Renaissance for its conclusion. The final paragraph of the West- 
minster was reprinted in The Renaissance with triflling stylistic changes. 

*No explanation has been offered for Pater’s decision in 1890 not to 
reprint “ Aesthetic Poetry” in the second edition of Appreciations. The 
glaring disparity of style seems a likely factor. It cannot have been to 
make room for the essay on Feuillet which is one of his slightest and 
least characteristic performances, and one with no particular connection 
with the rest of the book. Adverse comment in the reviews is worth re- 
marking. Appreciations was well received; “ Aesthetic Poetry ” was often 
singled out for criticism. “There are certain passages—notably in the 
essay on ‘ Aesthetic Poetry ’"—in which Mr. Pater, without intending it, 
almost persuades the plain person to be a Philistine” (Spectator, Lx11, 
887). “Once only in these pages does he impress us at all unpleasantly 
as speaking with the falsetto of a school and the accent of an epoch; and 
that is in the paper on ‘ Aesthetic Poetry’” (Academy, xxxvi, 399). 
Even Oscar Wilde had reservations about the style in “ Aesthetic Poetry ” 
(A Critic in Pall Mall, London, 1919, 190, reprinted from the Speaker, 
March 22, 1890). 

1The Aesthetic Movement proper may be dated from about 1880 when 
the figure of Wilde first appeared in George du Maurier’s caricatures in 
Punch and the Wildean Aesthetes were beginning to emerge as a group 


3 
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Pater’s motive in so doing is not, I think, quite clear from his 
avowal that he “conceived it [the ‘Conclusion’] might possibly 
mislead some of those young men into whose hands it might fall.” ? 
Who were these susceptible young men? It has usually been as- 
sumed that they were incipient Aesthetes whose homage might soon 
prove embarrassing to a more philosophic “ hedonist.”* Most read- 
ers have failed to consider that Pater may have feared his detractors 
not less than he was shortly to resent his admirers, and that the 
“misled ” young men may have been those already contemning his 
manner and his attitudes. 

In a recent defence of the “Conclusion,” however, Professor 
Geoffrey Tillotson suggests (though he does not say so directly) 
that the immediate and specific cause of its suppression may have 
lain in Pater’s response to W. H.Mallock’s portrait of “ Mr. Rose” 
in The New Republic. Returning to that portrait, we find deftly 
distorted an epitome of all that the young Wilde must ever have 
aspired to be. Aloof from all matters of social concern, precious, 
effete, esoteric in his exquisite sensibilities, Mr. Rose is a parody of 
the arch-aesthete, announcing—in phrases which are no remote echo 
of the “ Conclusion ”—his will “ with a steady and set purpose [to] 
follow art for the sake of art, beauty for the sake of beauty, love for 
the sake of love, life for the sake of life.” Pater declared himself 
“pleased to be called Mr. Rose—the rose being the queen of the 
flowers.” * But there is good reason to believe that he actually 


sufficiently distinct to deserve such popular ridicule as W. 8S. Gilbert’s 
Patience (1881) could furnish. 

* Quoted by. A. C. Benson, Walter Pater (London, 1906), p. 46. 

* Not until he had clarified the higher hedonism, or Cyrenaicism, in 
Marius the Epicurean (1885), was Pater prepared to restore the “Con- 
clusion.” It reappeared with significant changes,in the third edition of 
The Renaissance (1888). Pater’s review of William Morris’s_ verse, 
“ Aesthetic Poetry” (1868), which like the “ Conclusion” suggested some 
sympathy with the “art-for-art’s sake” creed, was reprinted in Appre- 
ciations (1889), but suppressed in the second edition (1890)—and not 
thereafter restored,—apparently because Pater once again felt that over- 
statement invited misinterpretation. (See E..K. Brown, “ Pater’s Appre- 
ciations,” in this number of MLN.) 

*“ Pater, Mr. Rose, and the ‘Conclusion’ of The Renaissance,” Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Association, xxx11 (1946), 44-60. 

® Quoted by Thomas Wright, The Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols. (New York, 
1907), m1, 18. 
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felt Mallock’s satire a cruel misrepresentation * of his whole phi- 
losophy and even, as I suspect, that he was seriously alarmed lest a 
respectable public—of young men or of their betters—should assign 
to him the somewhat perverse eroticism and the fondness for 
scatology ascribed to Mr. Rose. 

The New Republic was issued anonymously in book-form in 
March, 1877, three months before Pater’s second edition. But its 
authorship was apparent almost at once, and Mallock straightway 
became the new young lion of the literary salons. It might be 
argued that Pater had prepared the reissue of his Renaissance be- 
fore he could have had any knowledge at all of the caricature. But 
this seems hardly possible; for, as Mr. Tillotson reminds us, The 
New Republic had been previously serialized from June to 
December of 1876 in the monthly Belgravia and Mr. Rose, having 
made his flagrant entrance in the first instalment,’ had appeared 
in all but one of the following numbers. It was clear from the 
beginning that the “ Conclusion ” had fallen into the hands of at 
least one young man who was able to quote its scripture to his own 
devious purpose. Pater may, therefore, very well have decided after 
due deliberation that an expurgated edition of The Renaissance 
might prove the most effective answer to his “ misled ” assailant and 
forestall future attack of a similar kind. While intimating that 
such logic may have prompted the suppression, Mr. Tillotson is 
not concerned to show how characteristically “ unWildean ” was the 
willingness to withdraw what constituted in essence a declaration of 
art’s amoral self-sufficiency. Nevertheless, if Pater was in truth so 
motivated, or indeed even if the motivation lay solely in the fear 
of being considered of one mind with his admirers, he was, I be- 
lieve, definitely deferring in a quite “ unaesthetic ” way to a rather 
conservative criticism; he was, in either case, expressing a 
reluctance to subscribe to a thorough-going “art for art’s sake,” 
a diffidence which those who hail him as herald of the Aesthetic 


Movement have not succeeded in explaining. 


JEROME HAMILTON BOCKLEY 
University of Wisconsin 





*See Benson, pp. 43-54, and Carl R. Woodring, “W. H. Mallock: A 
Neglected Wit,” More Books, xxt1 (1947), 249. 
7 See Belgravia, x1x (June, 1876), 521, and ef. Tillotson, p. 49. 
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YEATS’S “MAID QUIET” 


Most of the lines that ultimately became Yeats’s poem “ Maid 
Quiet ” had their genesis in one of his stories about O’Sullivan the 
Red—later called Hanrahan the Red—entitled “The Twisting of 
the Rope,” that appeared in The National Observer for December 
24, 1892.4. O’Sullivan sings the lines to himself as he enters a 
house where he seeks food and shelter: 

I never have seen maid Quiet 
Nodding her russet hood, 

For the winds that awakened the stars, 
Are blowing through my blood. 

I never have seen maid Quiet 
Nodding alone and apart, 

For the words that called up the lightning 
Are calling through my heart. 


This song with one small change, the capitalization of “maid” in 
lines one and five, was still in the story when it was published next 
in Yeats’s The Secret Rose (1897) as “ The Twisting of the Rope 
and Hanrahan the Red”; ? and the song was obviously the basis 


for the poem Yeats published in The New Review, August, 1897,° 
called “ O’Sullivan the Red Upon His Wanderings,” that goes as 


follows: 


O where is our Mother of Peace 
Nodding her purple hood? 

For the winds that awakened the stars 
Are blowing through my blood. 

I would the pale deer had come 
From Gulleon’s place of pride 

And trampled the mountains away 
And drunk up the murmuring tide; 

For the winds that awakened the stars 
Are blowing through my blood, 

And our Mother of Peace has forgot me 
Under her purple hood. 


13x, 132. 

2? (New York and London), pp. 142-155. This story is much revised in 
its next appearance in Stories of Red Hanrahan (Dundrum, 1904), pp. 15- 
24. The original title is restored and Hanrahan now signs the first stanza 
(with four new opening lines) of “The Happy Townland,” published 
originally in The Weekly Critical Review (Paris, June 4, 1903), pp. 5-6. 


* xvii, 162. 





YEATS’S “MAID QUIET” 


With revision of lines five, six, and seven to 


I would that the death-pale deer 
Had come from the mountain side, 
And trampled the mountain away, 


the poem is printed in The Wind Among The Reeds (1899), as 
“Hanrahan Laments Because Of His Wanderings.” * It is to this 
poem, in its two versions that Wade, in his Yeats bibliography, 
incorrectly traces “ Maid Quiet.” ® 
After its appearance in The Wind Among The Reeds, the poem 
has only a title change, “The Lover Mourns Because Of His 
Wanderings,” for its next publication, in Poems (1906), 1, 263. 
In the Collected Works (1908), 1, 33, however, it got not only its 
final title, “ Maid Quiet,” but also such a thorough revision that 
the lines now approximate their first form in “ The Twisting of the 
Rope ”: 
Where has Maid Quiet gone to, 
Nodding her russet hood? 
The winds that awakened the stars 
Are blowing through my blood. 
O how could I be so calm 
When she rose up to depart? 
Now words that called up the lightning 
Are hurtling through my heart. 


In such form “ Maid Quiet” is printed in Poems: Second Series 
(1909) ; Later Poems (1922); and Collected Poems (1933). 


Russett K. ALsPpaAcH 
U. 8. Military Academy 





* (London), p. 51. 

5 Allan Wade, “ A Bibliography of the Writings of William Butler Yeats,” 
The Collected Works of William Butler Yeats (Stratford-on-Avon, 1908), 
vil, 268 and 214-215. William M. Roth, A Catalogue of English and 
American First Editions of William Butler Yeats (New Haven, 1939), p. 
89, copies only Wade’s publication notice of “ O’Sullivan the Red upon his 
Wanderings” in The New Review and does not attempt to trace the 
poem’s history. 
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A NOTE ON “THE HOLLOW MEN” 


T. S. Eliot’s “The Hollow Men” contains several lines which 
may be a reminiscence of a passage in Julius Caesar. To the best 
of my knowledge, the similarity had been unnoticed before. Shake- 
speare’s lines, spoken as a soliloquy by Brutus at a time when he is 
still uncertain whether or not to join the conspirators, run as 


follows: 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of a man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.* 


Eliot’s lines in “ The Hollow Men” are these: 


Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 

Falls the Shadow # 


“The Shadow ” in the passage from “ The Hollow Men ” may be 
taken to mean, at its most obvious level, the inescapable presence 
of the dead emptiness and the insignificant disorderliness which 
Eliot sees as the essence of an age without religious faith; it is the 
shadow of the “death in life ” of “The Waste Land.” If Eliot is 
indeed echoing Shakespeare’s passage either intentionally or un- 
consciously, he is adding another level of meaning to “ Shadow.” 
The shadow is the nervous, Prufrockian uncertainty which uni- 
versally, in an age which lacks the directing force of faith, subverts 
the balance of the mind during the brief period between the time 
an action is proposed and the time the intention (“motion”) is 


111. i, 63-69. It is interesting to note that Addison, in Cato, may also 
have had Shakespeare’s passage in mind: 
O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
Oh! ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Filled up with horror all, and big with death! (1, iii, 51-54) 
*T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems 1900-1935, New York, 1936, p. 104. 
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manifested in rational decision or physical performance. By 
“motion,” Eliot means, then, not “ movement,” but “ intention ” 
or “an inward prompting or impulse; a desire or inclination (to 


or towards) .” ® 
PauL FUSSELL, JR. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





UNAMUNO AND LA PEAU DE CHAGRIN 


The slow ebbing away of life, recorded by the barometer of Bal- 
zac’s Peau de Chagrin, exercised a great fascination on the Una- 
muno who was tormented by desire for immortality. He himself 
tells us that it was during the terrible agony of his exile in Paris 
that he devoured this book, cuyo argumento conocia with a growing 
anguish. And it is that very book which Jugo de la Raza, the hero 
of Unamuno’s projected novel, picks up while browsing among the 
book-stalls of the Seine. The novel becomes to Jugo de la Raza 
what the actual peau de chagrin was to Rafaél de Valentin: as soon 
as it is finished, he must die. 

What most excited Unamuno’s own imagination and compassion 


was Rafaél’s death scene. In his Agonia del Cristianismo Una- 
muno even translates Pauline’s half-mad words to the old servant 
Jonathas who comes in to find the dead Rafaél in her arms. How- 
ever the Spanish author refused to use this climax in the novel 
about Jugo de la Raza which was shaping itself in his mind in 


*OED. Something of the same idea appears in Murder in the Cathedral 
(New York, 1935) : 
Meanwhile the substance of our first act 
Will be shadows, and the strife with shadows. 
Heavier the interval than the consummation. (p. 23) 
And Agatha, in The Family Reunion (New York, 1939), phrases it this 
way: 
The young feel tired at the end of an action,— 
The old, at the beginning. (p. 102) 
1Cémo Se Hace Una Novela, Buenos Aires, Editorial “ Alba,” 1927. 
*La Peau de Chagrin, in @uvres Completes de H. de Balzac, Paris, Cal- 
mann Lévy, 1877, xv, 239-240. 
* La Agonia del Cristianismo, Buenos Aires-México, Espasa-Calpe Argen- 
tina, 1942, p. 74. 
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France. Que se las arregle solo, como pueda, he says, solo y 
solitario.* 

Nevertheless, Unamuno must have been well acquainted with the 
French novel years before his exile, for consciously or subcon- 
sciously, the end of Balzac’s story determined the death scene in 
Nada Menos Que Todo Un Hombre,’ written in 1916. For example 
just as Pauline wishes to sacrifice her life to save her lover’s and 
screams: Si je meurs, il vivra!,® Alejandro, in despair over Julia’s 
fatal illness, cries: Antes me moriré yo." In the French work 
Rafaél, in a last surge of despair and desire, throws himself upon 
Pauline. Death comes in an embrace of love: 


Enfin, ne pouvant bientét plus former de sons, il mordit Pauline au sein. 
Jonathas se présenta, tout épouvanté des cris qu’il entendait, et tenta 
d’arracher & la jeune fille le cadavre, sur lequel elle s’était accroupie dans 
un coin.® 


The parallel in Nada Menos Que Todo Un Hombre shows how 
deeply the foregoing passage must have impressed itself on Una- 
muno’s mind: 


- . » Empezé a besarla frenéticamente, por si la resucitaba, a llamarla, a 
decirle ternezas terribles al oido. Estaba fria. 
Cuando mas tarde tuvieron que forzar la puerta de la alcoba mortuoria, 
encontréronlo abrazado a su mujer y blanco del frio altimo, desangrado y 
ensangrentado.® 
Martin Nozick 
Oberlin College 





SWIFT’S VOYAGES 


In “ Swift and Sir William Temple—a Conjecture ” (MLN., ix, 
259-65) the late Professor A. E. Case compared three estimates of 
the number of voyages Swift made between England and Ireland 
before the end of 1704. All these calculations were founded on an 
entry by Swift in one of his memorandum books. Dr. John Lyon 


* Cémo Se Hace Una Novela, p. 120. 

5 Tres Novelas Ejemplares y un Prélogo, Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, n. d. 
* Le Peau de Chagrin, p. 240. 

* Nada Menos Que Todo Un Hombre, p. 210. 

® La Peau de Chagrin, p. 240. 

* Nada Menos Que Todo Un Hombre, p. 213. 
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read the number as 16: “ May 1704 he returned to Dublin, from 
whence he went directly to Laracor—This he calls in his Acct Book 
his 16 Voyage ” (manuscript footnote to p. 36 of Lyon’s copy of 
Hawkesworth’s life of Swift, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Forster Collection, no. 579). John Forster read the 
number as 10 (The Life of Jonathan Swift [New York, 1876], p. 
145). F. E. Ball argued deductively in favor of the former, showing 
that at least 14 voyages were known within the time limit (Cor- 
respondence of Swift, 1, 48n). Professor Case offered to interpret 
“voyage ” as including two crossings, one in each direction, rather 
than a single trip: “ It is possible that Forster was right... . In 
this event there would have been twenty single voyages, with six 
unaccounted for” (pp. 261-62). Thus Case supported Forster’s 
allusion (p. 62n) to Swift’s “ boy-visits to his mother,” and con- 
jectured that his famous over-indulgence in fruit took place during 
one. Neither Ball nor Case had seen the original notation by Swift. 
Actually, Lyon and Ball were right; Forster and Case, wrong. 
Swift’s manuscript Account of Expenses From Nov" 1st 1703 to 
Nov" 1st 1704, now part of Lord Rothschild’s library, is a small 
stitched book of nineteen leaves. In it Swift writes perfectly clearly, 
“. . » landed at Dublin. Thursday morn. Jun. 1. 1704. being my 
16th Voyage ” (f4r). With only two single crossings unaccounted 
for, Forster’s plural “ boy-visits” becomes impossible and Case’s 
whole structure doubtful. To accept the latter’s conjecture, one 
would have to assume that the sole “ missing” trip (of two cross- 
ings) was the very one within which Swift happened to overeat. 


IrvIN EHRENPREIS 
Indiana University 





HAWTHORNE’S “THE PROPHETIC PICTURES” AND 
JAMES’S “THE LIAR” 


Although an entry, dated June 19, 1884, in Henry James’s 
recently published Notebooks proves that Numa Roumestan sug- 
gested to him the possibility of writing a story about a professional 
liar who has a loyal but honest wife, the Preface to “ The Liar ” in 
the New York Edition (1908) fails to mention Daudet’s novel. 
One wonders whether there was not another unconscious and 
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unacknowledged debt—namely, to Hawthorne’s “The Prophetic 
Pictures.” In this tale the husband is not a liar but a potential 
murderer, a fact which grimly confronts his wife (the future 
victim) in his portrait, though he is blissfully unaware. The 
painter has deliberately revealed the murderer in him just as 
James’s painter was later to bring out the lying quality in 
obtuse Colonel Capadose, much to the dismay of the latter’s wife. 
In both stories the painter is an unsparing analyst of souls, but 
the significance of his analysis is appreciated only by the sensitive 


and fine. 
Ropert J. KANE 


Ohio State University 





REVIEWS 


Literary History of the United States. Edited by Rosert E. 
SPILLER, WILLARD THorRP, THomas H. JoHNnson, and HENRY 
S. Cansy. Associate Editors: Howarp M. Jonsgs, Dixon 
Wecter, and Stantey T. Wittiams. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. Vols. 1 and 11, pp. xx + 1422; Vol. 
Ill, pp. xii-++ 817. Boxed. $20.00. 


Literary History of the United States, or L. H. U. S., as it no 
doubt will be referred to, is the best account of its subject which 
has thus far been written. It is intended for the use of intelligent 
general readers, though in all likelihood few will transfer allegiance 
from the more palatable impressionism of Van Wyck Brooks. The 
fifty-five contributors of the eighty-one chapters that constitute the 
two-volume text are described as “ historians and critics rather than 
specialists in the narrow sense.” An examination of the roster dis- 
closes the names of more than a dozen scholars prominently identi- 
fied with the study of American literature, a fair sprinkling of 
eminent social historians, a larger group of critics—both journal- 
istic and academic—as well as Mr. Carl Sandburg and a few profes- 
sors of literature not especially known for their activities in the 
American field. The editor chiefly responsible for the enterprise, 
Robert E. Spiller, has contributed seven chapters ; Stanley Williams, 
five; Willard Thorp, four and a fraction; Dixon Wecter, four; 
Henry Canby, two and a half; and Messrs. Jones and Johnson, one 
each. An interesting general plan binds the sundry units into a 
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concerted scheme, the chapters have often been fitted out with con- 
necting links, and a similar pattern has usually been followed in 
treating the individual authors who have been selected for extensive 
discussion. As a result of these several factors, the work succeeds 
better than most similar cooperative efforts in impressing itself as 
an organic unit. It was meant to be read straight through—from 
the initial chapter on the European backgrounds of the earliest 
North American settlements to the final discussion of the reception 
of contemporary authors abroad. That it will be so read, however, 
is unlikely. 

In a slightly foggy preliminary “ Address to the Reader,” Mr. 
Canby declares that “the imagination responds to two great move- 
ments in our literary history: the era of Emerson, Melville, and 
Whitman ; and the age in which we are living today.” It is evi- 
dent that emphasis has been placed upon these two periods. This 
statement is not to be taken as an indication that the Colonial 
authors or the writers of the later nineteenth century have been 
neglected. Far from it. Authors given entire chapters all by them- 
selves number seventeen, including Jonathan Edwards and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Of the more recent men of letters only Robinson, 
Dreiser, and O’Neill are given full essays—a wise choice, in spite 
of Mr. Canby’s contentions. As is inevitable, the chapters on 
individual authors vary considerably in quality, for a few of the 
contributors, as well as one editor, took their obligations lightly. 
Most of these discussions, however, are better than average; and it 
would be hard to match in essays of similar compass published any- 
where else the treatment afforded Mark Twain (by Mr. Wecter) or 
Henry Adams (by Mr. Spiller). The general purpose, for the most 
part adhered to by the contributors, was to subordinate historical 
fact to literary criticism; and so determined an effort was made 
by the editors to avoid the learned lumber of the specialist that few 
of the most eminent authorities on the various authors were asked 
to contribute. 

In addition to the critical discussion of literary figures, L. H. U. 
S. contains a valuable survey of intellectual and social history. 
Particularly important is a series of chapters which consider from 
period to period what the editors call “instruments of knowledge ” 
—that is, education, publishing and printing, popular taste, etc. Of 
the several contributors to this element in the history a high place 
must be assigned to William Charvat, whose researches in the annals 
of publishing have provided him with a store of information here 
used to excellent advantage. 

The sectional literature of the country is given careful considera- 
tion from Colonial times to the late nineteenth century, and there 
is even a chapter on “The West as Seen from the East.” Filtered 
in are also treatises on the American language (by Henry L. 
Mencken), folklore, and humor; on the “Indian Heritage”; and 
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on American writings in foreign languages. Special chapters deal 
also with reformers, bohemians, the Civil War, and a variety of 
other topics allied either to literature or the forces in social and 
intellectual history which have shaped the course of our literary 
traditions. Two chapters are concerned with the reading of 
American authors in Europe; these provide as good short accounts 
of the subject as are available. 

Of course, the arrangement of the immense body of miscellaneous 
material in so many ancillary chapters is not always convincing; 
nor are certain topics discussed for one era consistently treated for 
subsequent epochs. Moreover, the titles given the several sections 
of the work are at times vague and confusing, for ideas often refuse 
to conform to historical patterns, and vice versa. Yet, all things 
considered, L. H. U. S. succeeds in these respects more frequently 
than it fails; and no doubt the audience for which it is designed 
will care not a whit for such shortcomings. 

Specialists in American literary history, who perforce must con- 
sult this interesting work, may be bothered not only by the inevitable 
errors in fact, but more particularly by the distribution of space 
allotted the various men of letters whose careers and works naturally 
form the chief substance of any literary history. For example, 
Abraham Lincoln is assigned more than a whole chapter; but 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell are all three crowded into one 
essay. James K. Paulding comes out with five pages, Upton 
Sinclair with four; but Margaret Fuller, George Ripley, and 0. 
Henry with none at all. Parkman and Prescott, among the his- 
torians, are discussed on three pages each, but Henry Adams 
emerges with twenty-three—just about as many as Hawthorne. 
Both H. L. Mencken and William James receive more than the 
three pages devoted to Thomas Wolfe. Whether Melville deserves 
thirty pages compared with two-thirds as many for Poe and one- 
third as many for Irving is, to say the least, debatable. 

L. H. U.S. is of unusual value as intellectual history—or history 
of ideas—but the most important intellectual movement affecting 
the literature of the earlier nineteenth century, namely, Transcen- 
dentalism, is allotted relatively small space. Moreover, the knowl- 
edge possessed by the writer who had that important movement to 
deal with seems inadequate. Upon occasion, certain of the con- 
tributors in their pursuit of ideas were obviously baffled by a lack 
of historical information. A prize example is R. P. Blackmur, 
whose unfortunate essay on Henry James will at one and the 
same time confound the “ general reader ” and make any sensible 
Jamesian laugh. At times one is forced to admire the journalistic 
finesse with which a few of the critics retreat from the dreadful 
problems assigned them. This is especially true in the later por- 
tions of the work, which are concerned with the contemporary scene. 

No composite history which emphasizes criticism can avoid the 
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clashes in taste which lead one writer to declare that The Sketch- 
Book is “embalmed forever” and another to maintain with equal 
emphasis that Ramona has “enduring charm.” In general, there 
are fewer outstanding contradictions than might be expected under 
the circumstances. The neophyte rather than the scholar will be 
bothered by a difference in opinion as to the merits of the second 
series of Lowell’s Biglow Papers (cf. pp. 569 and 602) or the date 
when the neo-humanist movement petered out (cf. pp. 1153, 1360, 
and 1364). More annoying are the essays containing less than a 
modicum of historical information, the failure to put the names of 
the authors of the chapters at the head of their work, and the lack 
of footnotes. 

As for the index, without reference to which much of the informa- 
tion within the book will be exceedingly hard to find—the present 
reviewer has to report that all important discussions of a topic or 
author that he had occasion to look up were found to be accurately 
listed but that minor references to many authors appear only in- 
frequently. 

The third volume of L. H. U. 8S. is devoted entirely to bibliogra- 
phy and is the product of Mr. Johnson. It is at once an introduc- 
tion to the historiography of American literature, a guide to 
investigation in all things American, a companion to the essays in 
the first two volumes, and an independent “factual” history. It 
is carefully arranged in two parts. The first consists of a critical 
bibliography of various movements, ideas, literary categories, and 
so on. gI'he second is a series of lists on two hundred and seven 
individual authors, treating editions, biography and criticism, 
primary sources (including locations of manuscript materials), and 
bibliographies. Both sections are heavily weighted with more 
recent books and articles whether important or trivial. Usually, 
but not always, Mr. Johnson had the benefit of correction by the 
writers of the various chapters, but the credit for a very superior 
performance is largely his. That there are many erroneous descrip- 
tions of books and other slips and errors is natural enough in such 
an extensive undertaking as this. The wonder is that there are not 
more. The third volume, accordingly, is a most valuable tool for 
which any and all scholars working in the field of American letters 
will be grateful. The index to this volume, however, is largely one 
of names only. 

L. H. U. 8. will always be of value as a monument to the critical 
taste of its generation and for some years may be expected to en- 
liven, to extend, and occasionally even to correct the chronicling of 
the national letters. The group of specialists in American literature 
affiliated with the Modern Language Association lost an unusual 
opportunity to improve the status of their intellectual province 
when they refused to endorse this work as originally projected. 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
Duke University 
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An Essay on the Vita Nuova. By CHaruzs S. SINGLETON. Pub- 
lished for the Dante Society by the Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1949. Pp. vi + 168. 


Professor Singleton attaches great importance to the metaphor 
of the “libro de la mia memoria” in the Proemio. We are en- 
couraged to think of the libro as a mediaeval manuscript with the 
poems in the middle of the page, and the ragioni, which are glosses, 
in the margins. But the ragioni, unlike the verse, are not in the 
handwriting of Dante; they are accounts of events and are in the 
handwriting of God. In copying from this book Dante adds 
glosses of his own, which are the divisioni and discussions, written 
in his own hand (pp. 52-54). 

He could not have meant to convey this attractive imagination 
to the reader, however, because in xxxi he decides to put the 
divisioni before the poems instead of after, and if they were before 
or after the poems they were not marginal glosses around them." 
This view of the libro, however, enables Mr. Singleton to explain 
why it is that some of the ragioni present Love as a person, 
although in xxv Dante seems to him to be saying that authors 
of prose have no right to use the figure of personification (pp. 
29-30). The answer is that Dante is not to be considered the 
author of the ragioni; the burden of this error has been cast upon 
the Lord. But if Dante wished us to think of the ragioni as not 
written by himself he would hardly have filled them with ios and 
me 8.” 

In xxviii where, after announcing the death of Beatrice, the 
poet appeals to his Proemio as showing that to “ trattarne qui non 
é del presente proposito,” he means, we are told, that the copyist of 
the book of memory is under no obligation to write discussions which 
would be additional glosses, and we have no right to ask why he does 
not do so here. This interpretation is beyond the point: the as- 
tounding thing—meant to be astounding to the reader—is not that 
there is no discussion of the death of Beatrice here, but that there 
is no poem and no ragione accompanying the most important event 
of all. 

In x Dante says that to describe the effects on him of the greeting 
of Beatrice is going somewhat beyond the “ proposito presente.” 
He means, according to our author, that the description in xi is not 
copied from the original book of memory but is a gloss being added 
“now ” while he is copying, “ and in the present tense, as the reader 
will note” (p. 34). But the description actually consists of remi- 
niscences in the past tense and the only present tenses are an in- 
troductory “ dico” and a concluding “ appare ” such as occur also 


1 See Barbi’s edition of V. N., 1907, p. xiv. ; ’ 
*He was probably thinking of the Consolation of Boethius, where Phi- 


losophy is personified in the prose. 
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in the ragioni, which are in the original book according to our 
author.*® 

Mr. Singleton is chiefly concerned with patterns of ideas he has 
discovered in the Vita Nuova, and with thoughts that might be 
suggested to a mediaeval reader steeped in philosophy, theology and 
mysticism. 

Such a thought is the analogy between the Book of Memory and 
the Book of the Universe, mentioned by Hugh of St. Victor and 
St. Bonaventura (pp. 37-42). The analogy between Beatrice and 
Christ is elaborated until it becomes “the central and controlling 
principle of the whole construction” of the Vita Nuova. This is 
the analogy that occurs clearly in the ragione preceding the play- 
ful sonnet Jo mi senti’ svegliar, which contains a compliment to 
Guido Cavalcanti’s lady uttered by Love, who is in a merry mood 
(“e’n ciascuna parola sua ridia”).* The more serious ragione 
was written later, but even our author’s mediaeval reader would be 
amused at the explanation that Primavera means prima verrda. 

There is nothing either juvenile or simple in Mr. Singleton’s 
Vita Nuova, in spite of what Dante says in Convivio, 1, 1, 16-17. 
It is the work of a learned man. One might think that the quota- 
tions from Augustine, Bernard, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, were only intended to illustrate ideas 
that were in the air in Dante’s time, were it not that we are 
reminded that Hugh of St. Victor “ is allotted a lofty place in the 
Paradiso,” (p. 38) and that Richard was “a mystic whose work was 
well known to Dante” (p. 90). “ That the new life has its model 
in the mystic itinerary to God” contemplated by Augustine and 
Bonaventura, is said to be a fact (p. 110). 

Mr. Singleton’s most important theory is that of the progressive 
development of the concept love. In xxv Love, who has hitherto 
been personified (Mr. Singleton calls him “the God Love”) and 
represents “ troubadour love,” is declared to be no real person but 
an accident. This means—since the love of God, substantial in 
Him, is an accident in his creatures—that troubadour love has be- 
come charity or the love of God. In the previous chapter (xxiv) 
“the God of Love ” (who represents troubadour love) has proposed 
that Beatrice, who is the gift of God and a miracle, should be called 
“ Amore,” so that Beatrice becomes love, which means that “ love 
for her is a love whose other name is charity, being also the love of 
God” . . . “through her death and her return to Heaven she is 
also the means by which the love of her lover is led back to God.” 
In this way the problem is solved that had troubled Guinizelli, the 
problem of the conflict between the love of woman and the love of 


God (pp. 74-77). 


* For dico see ii, 4; vi, 1; xii, 1, ete. ete. For appare viii, 3; xxxiii, 2; 


xxxix, 5. 
‘In xxiii (Donna pietosa) the assumption of the Virgin is more probably 


suggested than the ascension of Christ. 
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And then we are told that in xviii, where Dante renounces his 
hope of a reward (the saluto) this renunciation means that trouba- 
dour love is becoming charity in “the subject of love,” whereas in 
xxv the same transformation occurs “ with regard to the object of 
love” (p. 91), so that it seems (although Mr. Singleton does not 
say so) that love in Dante himself becomes charity in xviii, but 
remains troubadour love for Beatrice until xxv.° 

Other objections to the theory are that the death of Beatrice itself 
would destroy any conflict between love for her and duty to God. 
Special devotion to a saint in Heaven has always been compatible 
with orthodox religion, and although Dante’s love for Beatrice has a 
definitely religious quality, there is no mention of love for God any- 
where in the Vita Nuova, not even at the end. The sonnet Oltre 
la spera is about Beatrice alone, and the last chapter, which men- 
tions God appropriately and reverently, mentions Him only as 
allowing the poet’s soul to go to look upon the glory of his lady, 
who is enjoying the beatific vision as does every other inhabitant 
of Heaven. Professor Singleton reads into the Vita Nuova, which 
is “ fervida e passionata,” the philosophical theory of the Commedia. 


J. E. SHaw 


Toronto 





Les Générations littéraires. Par Henri Perre. Paris: Boivin, 
1948. Pp. 266. 


When Spaniards refer to the generation of 1898, they mean the 
men of letters who began to produce about the time of an im- 
portant event in their history, but their understanding of the term 
is not that of M. Peyre. He would select dates in a series (1695, 
1710, 1725, 1740, ete.), without regard for their political or social 
significance, and would group around such dates men who were 
born at about that time. Protesting against the habit of grouping 
authors by centuries, he ridicules Lanson for applying the term 
“attardés et égarés” to poets who dared write in the seventeenth 
century when they should have stopped with the sixteenth. He 
illustrates his theory by classifying Romance and British authors 
born in or after 1490, Germans born in or after 1650, Americans 
born in or after 1740,1 and Russians born in or after 1770. He 
squeezes between two and three thousand persons into his categories 
and distributes his A’s, B’s, and F’s with as much conviction as if 
he were dealing with students hoping to graduate at Yale. 


‘If we remember the “fiamma di caritade” mentioned in xi, it may 
seem that love for Beatrice was charity at the very beginning. 

2 On p. 172 P. calls the attention of negligent America to her generation 
of 1910, a list composed of twelve names, only five of which appear in the 
last edition of Who’s Who in America! 
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Now his method is limited in its application by our knowledge 
of birthdays. In what generation shall we put the Iliad, or the 
Song of Songs, or the Chanson de Roland? Dates are not defini- 
tively established for all authors even in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, or, to use M. Peyre’s terminology, in the genera- 
tions A to K. Even if they were, the proposed system would profit 
the behaviorist rather than the literary historian, who, though he 
should not neglect biography, must always subordinate the man to 
his productions. 

The division into centuries, of course, lays itself open to criticism. 
As someone has said, “ there is always trouble on the frontier.” But 
by multiplying, as M. Peyre does, the frontiers, one multiplies the 
trouble. He cannot show, moreover, that the use of centuries has 
led to extensive neglect of authors. The three poets who have, 
since the Christian era, received the most extensive critical study— 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe—all straddled centuries. Nor do 
I notice that Cervantes and Lope have been overlooked by Spanish 
scholars, or Chateaubriand by French. And if d’Aubigné has 
received less attention than his poetry deserves, it is because of his 
militant protestanism rather than because he wrote in two centuries. 

Let us look at a few of M. Peyre’s results. Ronsard is placed in a 
1525 group, Baif in one of 1535, though the two poets were so 
closely associated that Baif should be regarded as a co-worker rather 
than a disciple of Ronsard. Corneille is placed in the first 
“ poussée ” of the seventeenth century, Rotrou in the second, though 
the latter was the first to write plays. And this second “ poussée,” 
which includes La Calprenéde, is said to show, more than its prede- 
cessors, “acharnement a l’analyse du moi.” Has M. Peyre sought 
for the “ moi ” in Cassandre, or Cléopatre, or Faramond? Similarly 
Moliére is put before Quinault, whose first plays preceded I’Etourdt. 
Voltaire and Hugo were still writing when many born in later 
“generations ” were dead. Rimbaud, as M. Peyre admits, was 
“Yégal en ge de ses ainés de dix ans et leur devancier en plusieurs 
points ” (p. 146). He is consequently shoved back into X, though 
he belongs in Y, if not in Z, unless the proposed system is 
abandoned. 

Generations must, of course, be taken into consideration when 
one is investigating influences brought to bear on an author or a 
group of authors, but to use them to mark off periods is another 
matter. Generations begin every day, and men who are born at 
about the same time die most irregularly. Some men are precocious, 
others slow in beginning to produce. In criticism of M. Peyre, M. 
Hytier writes in the Romanic Review, “Tl n’y a pas de division 
satisfaisante, car, en fait, la génération est une réalité mobile dont 
les limites se déplacent avec chaque individu.” A generation re- 
minds me of Pascal’s mathematical definition of God, “ une sphére 
dont le centre est partout et la circonférence nulle part.” 


4 
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I will end by appealing to the usage of M. Peyre himself. In 
1935 he published a book called Shelley et la France. Lyrisme 
anglais et lyrisme francais au XIX° siécle and in 1938 one entitled 
Hommes et cuvres du vingtiéme siécle. Will he refer in the future 
to these productions as Lyrisme anglais et lyrisme francais des 
générations R a Z and Hommes et euvres des générations Z a CC? 
I prefer to think that, after he has toyed for a while with dimes 
and nickels, he will find that dollars are on the whole preferable. 


H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER 





A Study of Literature for Readers and Critics. By DAvIp DAICHEs. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 
240, $2.75. 


Mr. Daiches is a critic well known for his interest in the relations 
between literature and society and more especially literature and the 
modern world. The present volume—written, it seems to me, in a 
style somewhat less lively than might have been expected of Mr. 
Daiches—shows him concerned to develop a theory (implicit to be 
sure in his earlier writings) of literature as literature and to dis- 
tinguish the varieties of literature. He is concerned furthermore to 
distinguish himself from certain other modern critics—the “ purely 
formal ” ones, as he has previously designated them, The book con- 
tains some worth-while incidental critiques, of Pickwick Papers and 
Pride and Prejudice (pp. 109-117), of “ Lycidas” (pp. 177-193), 
and some shrewd words upon the elements of history and propa- 
ganda in minor and pseudo-literary works, like the World-War-II 
novels The Moon is Down and A Bell for Adano. Chapter VIII, 
“ Some Potentialities of Verse,” gives some nice insights into the 
meaning of light verse and parody. At the same time, Mr. Daiches 
deserves credit for a resounding emphasis upon certain central 
truths: that the significance of literature is a “continuously ex- 
panding and reverberating symbolic significance,” that what is illu- 
minated by literature is “man’s universal destiny” (pp. 50-67), 
that the aesthetic value of fiction depends upon “the patterned 
use of prose expression, where plot and style flow into one another 
and determine one another ” (p. 80). 

It is immediately after the pronouncement last quoted that Mr. 
Daiches breaks into a protest against something of which his own 
theory seems to remind him. 

Pattern by itself does not make literature; it must be the kind of pattern 
which communicates insight. A mistake made by many contemporary 
critics, particularly in the discussion of poetry, is to regard subtlety or 
complexity of arrangement as itself a criterion of literary worth. But 
pattern in literature is a means to an end, not an end in itself... . (p. 80). 
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In a later and crucial chapter, “The Nature of Poetry,” we read that 
“jin poetry the aspects of language employed, being as a rule more 
various, are employed in a more complex and paradoxical way.” 
Herrick’s “ Cherry Ripe ” is a “ truly paradoxical poem whose total 
complex of meaning cannot be expressed in any paraphrase.” Yet 
it is, “as poems go, a fairly simple lyric.” And much more (pp. 
139-162). Mr. Daiches, however, returns with energy (pp. 162-170) 
to an assertion that paradox is only a means in the service of insight 
and that not all paradox is poetic. He adds the argument that not 
all poems are complex and paradoxical. A good deal of space has been 
devoted in earlier parts of the book (especially Chapters 11 and v1) 
to insisting that literature has both more and less intense levels, and 
that it need not be always at its most intense to be worth reading. 
The double meaning of “excellent ” thus prepared (excellent of a 
kind and excellent in the scale of kinds) now offers a latitudinarian 
escape from the “ pompous puritanism ” of the formal critics. 

Surely an arbitrator of this running battle between Mr. Daiches 
and his conscience would have to observe at this point that the 
formal or paradoxical critics—so far as one can penetrate Mr. 
Daiches’ reticence and guess who they are—have been concerned 
with poetry precisely in its most intense and characteristic forms. 
With these forms Mr. Daiches himself is at least seriously con- 
cerned, and with these he more than admits the case for complexity 
and paradox (see for example p. 162). A more radical challenge 
to a radical critical insight might have been to admit complexity 
and subtlety and inquire whether all complexity and subtlety need 
be ironic or paradoxical. And a more profound fallacy on the part 
of Mr. Daiches is the first half of his argument (undercut by him- 
self repeatedly ; see for example pp. 57, 117) : his assumption that a 
work which is really complex can be merely complex, or his use of 
the terms “means” and “end” to imply that the “means” can 
occur without the end, the pattern without the significance. Mr. 
Daiches produces neither the pseudo-poem nor the pseudo-novel 
which illustrates such a situation, nor the pseudo-formal critic who 
believes in it. 

W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


Yale University 





Yeats, the Man and the Masks. By RicHarp EttMann. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. viii + 331. $5.00. 


Mr. Ellmann has written a book indispensable to every student 
of Yeats. Fortunate enough to have had the opportunity of work- 
ing in Dublin with the vast mass of unpublished Yeats manuscripts 
and of talking with most of Yeats’s surviving friends in Ireland, 
England, and the Continent, and to have had also the co-operation 
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of Mrs. Yeats, he has been able to put together an account of the 
poet’s development far more richly documented than any we have 
yet had. It is a careful, sober, thoughtful account, in which the 
biographical material is consistently used to throw light on Yeats’s 
attitudes and ideals and to help the reader of Yeats’s poetry and 
prose to see under what impulses he was writing and to understand 
the rationale of the numerous changes in his style and point of 
view. It is thus more a work of interpretation and less a simple 
biography than Mr. Joseph Hone’s life of the poet, and as such 
more valuable to the student of modern poetry. 

The correlation of Yeats’s poetry with his life, of his literary 
achievement with his personal beliefs and attitudes, presents one 
of the most difficult problems in literary history: his systems of 
belief (for he developed more than one) are so personal and esoteric, 
and his best poetry so splendidly and impersonally significant even 
when the imagery and symbolism are based on those personal and 
esoteric beliefs, that the critic is inevitably led to ponder the 
profoundest mysteries of poetic creation, of the connection between 
art and belief, of the relation between private and public meaning— 
indeed, all the questions of symbolism in art—if he wishes to deal 
with Yeats at all. Further, the extraordinary mutations of Yeats’s 
art between his early dream poetry and the last great expressions 
of “ lust and rage,” his transformation from a late Romantic poet to 
a sardonic, epigrammatic realist and thence to a metaphysical sym- 
bolist well in the vanguard of modern developments, present fasci- 
nating problems which every reader of the collected poems feels 
called upon to contemplate. No poet, ancient or modern, needs 
the kind of approach employed in Mr. Ellmann’s book more than 
Yeats. 

Whether Mr. Ellmann has made the fullest and profoundest use 
of the rich material at his disposal is another question. One has 
the feeling that, thoroughly able though this book is, it is but a 
preliminary attempt to grapple with all the data, and that the 
definitive interpretation of Yeats’s development is still far away. 
Mr. Ellmann is so anxious to link every quotation from Yeats to 
his presentation of the main line of the poet’s growth that his 
interpretations of the poems are sometimes unduly limited and lack 
a full awareness of their real poetic quality. Nevertheless his 
comments are nearly always illuminating, and even when we feel 
that he has over-simplified some phases of Yeats’s development he 
provides enough material to enable the reader to see the over- 
simplication and re-interpret for himself. One must praise Mr. 
Ellmann particularly for not succumbing to the temptation to 
demonstrate his cleverness by over-elaborate theorizing or any other 
kind of intellectual exhibitionism. This is above all a responsible 
book, written with discipline and honesty. 

A chronological index to the poems quoted (there is, of course, a 
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general index) would have been an immense help, for one of the 
chief values of this book lies in its enabling the reader to set a 
given poem in its chronological and biographical context and so shed 
new light on it. 
Davip DAICHES 
Cornell University 





Recueil de Farces frangaises inédites du XV® siécle, Edité par 
Gustave CoHEN. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1949. Pp. xxxii+ 459. $12.00 ($10.00 
to members). 


This edition of fifty-three farces, sotties and morality plays, most 
of them never published before, is a “ must” for all libraries and 
should furnish investigators of the Middle Ages and early Renais- 
sance with much material for years to come. As the editor himself 
admits (pp. xxx, xxxii), he has barely scratched the surface of the 
many problems involved. 

To begin with, he does not tell us the provenience or present 
whereabouts of the collection. From Mlle Droz? we learn that 
Olschki, the Florentine dealer, discovered it, as well as her own 
Recueil Trepperel, in a private Italian library and sold it to Maggs 
Brothers of London who in turn submitted it to Seymour de Ricci. 
She purchased the right to photograph and publish the Trepperel 
pieces. How did Cohen obtain his privileges and where is his 
original? He says only (p. xi, note 3): “j’ai perdu la trace de 
Yamateur qui a bien voulu me confier le recueil et celle de son 
détenteur actucl.” 

Much more disturbing is the editor’s inadequate study and edit- 
ing of his farces. Their literary, linguistic and historical questions 
all remain to be examined. Sometimes Cohen seems to have over- 
looked them; sometimes he has considered them and gone astray. 
In any case he has taken his task so lightly that it must eventually 
be redone. He dates his collection in the fifteenth century and 
believes that it emanates from Paris, but, as Droz has shown in her 
review, many of the pieces cannot have been written before the 
sixteenth century and some that Cohen connects with Paris must 
be localized in Normandy. 

The editor’s conscious uncertainties are revealed by his numerous 


1See E. Droz, Recueil Trepperel, Paris, 1935, pp. xii, lvii-lx, and more 
specifically her excellent review of Cohen’s Recueil in Bibliothéque 
dhumanisme et renaissance X1 (1949), 296. In the former she mentions that 
various large public libraries refused to buy the two collections and in a 
private letter she writes that the Recueil Trepperel has now been broken up 
and its parts sold separately. Since in her review she says that Cohen 
saved his Recueil from “ une disparition certaine,” it may be assumed that 
it too has now been dispersed. 
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question marks. For example, he twice refers to Farce XLI (which 
concerns Martin de Cambray) as “une des plus plaisantes du 
recueil ” (pp. 326, xvi). Yet he does not recognize its protagonist 
nor understand the meaning of the proverbial expression that con- 
stitutes the point of the farce. Very little effort would have been 
needed to discover that Martin, “ceint sur le cul,” one of the two 
clock-strikers of the Cathedral of Cambrai, is regularly represented 
as a dupe or figure of ridicule not only here but in Pathelin, Rabe- 
lais, Les Quinze joies de mariage, and elsewhere.? Similarly of 
Farce XIX which dramatizes the expression “chauffer la cire,” 
Cohen remarks blithely (xiv), “sans doute mise 4 la scéne d’un 
proverbe de celui qui fait chauffer la cire.” But what are the 
precise implications of the phrase? One need look no further than 
Cotgrave to find that “ chauffer la cire” means, as it does in the 
play, “to attend long for a promised return.” Many other well- 
known proverbial expressions occur in these farces, some specifically 
dramatized, others incorporated without special underscoring (cf. 
for example, “il fault dire du bien le bien” in V, 126 with the 
similar refrain in Villon’s Epitre a Marie d’ Orléans, ll. 56-100). 

The highly difficult and colloquial vocabulary of the plays is 
poorly served by Cohen’s notes, glossary and various indexes, Only 
a few examples can be cited. Saint Gris does not appear at all 
and is put in lower case in IV, 146 (though capitalized in V, 348). 
Yet Rabelais knew this imaginary. saint, so does Sainéan (Langue 
de Rabelais 11, 361 f.), so does even the Grand Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel of Larousse. Similarly, Karesme-Prenant of XLIV, 115 is 
among the absent (see Pathelin 862 and Petit de Julleville’s 
Répertoire, p. 43). Farce XI is twice called “a quatre person- 
nages ” (pp. xii, 83) with no hint as to why there are only three 
characters in it. The importance of Pou d’Acquest in Farce LIII 
is missed (see Pathelin 1375 and Petit de Julleville’s Comédiens, 
p. 169). Mistaken “corrections” have been made, e. g. on p. 168 
where the editor changes an attribution to La Savetiére which the 
collection’s longer version of this same farce shows to have been 
unnecessary (see p. 279). Misprints and wrong references too 
numerous to list have been noted; the punctuation and puerile line- 
counting are frequently faulty. 

But it is pleasanter to turn to the positive contributions that this 
collection might have been made to yield. Most of the well-known 
themes of farce and sottie are represented: endless variations in- 
volving tricks of different sorts with the duper frequently duped, 
many marital quarrels, adulteries, deflated braggarts, simpletons 
who misunderstand, etc. Fashions are ridiculed and so are would-be 
learned ladies. Priests and doctors come in for their usual twitting. 


* See Sainéan, Langue de Rabelais 1, 424; La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, s. v. 
Martin; Pathelin 368-69 with Holbrook’s note to challemastre in the CFMA 
edition of 1937; and RR. xx1, 1940, 231, note to § 348, 
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Comic effects include beatings, disguises, reversed roles, confessions 
to the wrong persons (who are usually the wronged persons as well), 
and verbal ambiguities, especially obscene plays upon words. The 
pieces vary in literary value: some are vivid, deft, full of keen obser- 
vation ; others seem merely dull and insipid. Many are coarse and 
most are cynical. But all have a special interest as an expression of 
the colorful, every-day life and language of their time. 

Innumerable words and phrases will prove illuminating to 
students of the period—and earlier. I can mention only a few to 
show how rich a treasure awaits them. In Farce V, 295 we find 
the verb decliner in the meaning most acceptable for the last line 
of the Chanson de Roland (“la lettre le decline,” i.e. sets forth, 
makes known; cf. Stone, Mod. Phil. xxxti1, 1936, 337). Farce 
VII, 127 gives us a good example of blason in the sense of “ gift of 
gab” which best fits the word in Guillaume Alecis’ Faintes du 
Monde, stanza 108 (“ Tel a largement de blason / Qui ne scait pas 
son patelin.” Cf. MLN tvi, 1941, 42). The word pathelins (= 
cozeners) itself occurs in XX VI, 199.* Villon’s Vicestre (L. 140, T. 
1347) appears in V, 59, his “clos et couvert au feu la plante” (L. 
150) in VII, 105. Pathelin’s prune (504) will be found inVIII, 
130, his “ chier comme cresme ” (212) in XII, 205. In Farce XLIV 
there are so many reminiscences of Pathelin, including unusual 
phrases and the same rhymes,‘ that an exceptionally close con- 
nection must be posited. 

Although it is regrettable that the editor has not lived up to his 


opportunities in editing this collection, here it is for others to 
exploit. And if, as Mlle Droz suggests, the individual pieces are 


*On the other hand, Cohen’s note to xx, 144 on p. 164, “ Saint Matelin 
doit venir du Pathelin,” is hardly valid: this patron of fools (var. 
Mathurin) was widely known irrespective of the farce (cf. e.g. Villon’s 
Testament, 1280). 

“Many of them, if found alone, would be commonplace and of no im- 
portance, but their appearance together in both farces—some many times in 
each—argues strongly for the similar vocabulary of their author or authors. 
Among them are: je me fais fort, cabuser, c’est rage, tel baverie, caresme 
prenant, le gentil maistre: estre (same rhyme and same irony), saint 
Mathurin, qu’esse, si fort que ce sera doulleur: coulleur, robe: hobe, nostre 
fait, besogne: Boulongne, foiz: fais, par le sainct soleil qui raye, rigoller, 
tant plus te voy, quel “croire”? (cf. quel “bas”?), benoiste Dame, 
trompierre: sainte Pierre, sainte Royne couronnée, raiges: visaiges, parlés 
bas, prins par sa moue, maille: vaille, dea, en ce point, il est venu trestout 
venant, senglant (in curses), par saint Mor. The disguised priest offers to 
speak “breton ou picard” (this is noted by Cohen, p. xviii); his “habit 
prestratif ” suggests Pathelin’s “ potatif.” Finally it should be pointed out 
that the scene where Tierry is made to distrust the evidence of his own feel- 
ings and believe himself mortally ill recalls in many ways Pathelin’s efforts 
to befuddle the merchant into discrediting his own senses. In both plays 
deception follows deception with cumulative comic effect and there is a 
considerable element of surprise in each new development. Both are much 
above the average in wit and decency. If not by the same hand, one farce 
must obviously have influenced the other. 
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now scattered, one must be grateful to Cohen and the Mediaeval 
Academy for publishing them before their dispersion even in their 


present inadequate form. 
Grace FRANK 


Bryn Mawr College 





The Medieval French Roman d’Alexandre. Vol. 111: Version of 
Alexandre de Paris. Variants and Notes to Branch I. Pre- 
pared by ALrrep Fouter. Princeton. Princeton Univ. Press, 
1949. Pp. 344. (Elliott Monographs, Vol. 38.) $5.00. 


That the Alexander story continues to occupy men’s minds today 
is revealed by the recent London success of Terence Rattigan’s 
play. And that each era continues to daub its own colors on its 
Alexander may be deduced from the fact that Rattigan’s hero is 
motivated by fear, hatred and jealousy of his father and a morbid 
affection for his mother. A comprehensive study of the works of 
art—tales, poems, plays, paintings and tapestries—that have re- 
interpreted the great conqueror of antiquity in terms of successive 
ages might well prove rewarding to historians of ideas. 

Meanwhile the difficult task of publishing the vast collection of 
material known as the Roman d’ Alexandre goes on despite the death 
of Professor E. C. Armstrong, who planned the project. The 
present volume, like its predecessors, is a monument to him and 
his teaching, to his devoted students and colleagues, and especially 
to one of them, Alfred Foulet, who assisted Armstrong throughout 
the enterprise and who brought this book to completion after 
Armstrong’s death. 

It should be explained that the present volume, numbered 11 in 
the series, although dated 1949 and with a preface of 1945, appears 
after volumes Iv and v, which were published in 1942. (Numbers 
I and II bear the imprint 1937.) The disadvantages of such an 
unchronological approach are obvious. They can be excused in part 
by the necessity of handling so much material in a joint under- 
taking and by the intervention of a great war, but the fact remains 
that each volume is part of a complex whole and that the reader 
must laboriously establish for himself and from the different 
volumes (especially from the beginning of Volume 11) certain basic 
data underlying them all, a task that would have been obviated by 
a more systematic scheme of editing and by an introductory volume 
presenting pertinent facts and explaining editorial procedure. 

This third volume of the series contains the earliest surviving 
texts of the romance: it gives us Alberic’s fragmentary octosyllabic 
Alexandre with a translation not only of the surviving parts of his 
poem but of the missing portions supplied by Lamprecht’s German 
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version ; it also gives us the anonymous Alezandre décasyllabique, 
although Lambert le Tort’s dodecasyllabic continuation will not 
appear until volume vi. Instead, the editors print an individual 
dodecasyllabic version of the Alexandre décasyllabique, the so-called 
L redaction, and offer us Branch I of Alexandre de Paris’ Roman 
d’Alexandre from a single manuscript, G, with notes and variants. 
(It will be remembered that Professor Buffum published this same 
Branch I from another manuscript, M, in an earlier volume of the 
series, vol. 11, 1937.) 

In an introduction of some thirty-six pages the various versions 
here printed are analyzed and their sources, interrelations, inter- 
polations, joinings and excisions are conscientiously established. 
Reasons are cited for assigning Alberic to Pisangon (p. 3), Lam- 
precht’s attitude toward Alexander is contrasted with Alberic’s (5), 
the style of the decasyllabic poem and that of the version by Alex- 
andre de Paris are characterized (9-10; 26). The rest of the 
introduction is somewhat top-heavily devoted to a classification of 
the manuscripts and to details about the language and versification 
of the various texts. 

The completion of Alberic’s fragmentary version by a French 
rendering of Lamprecht’s translation of the missing portions is 
welcome, and good judgment seems to have been exercised in 
deciding which elements of Lamprecht represent his own additions 
and which were in his lost source. But is it correct to say that 
“ Alberic was the first to attempt a Romance Alexandre” (p. 1)? 
Alberic himself, ll. 27 ff., chides the estrobatowr who mentent con- 
cerning the hero’s father and urges his audience not to believe any 
of them. Both the advice to the audience and the use of the word 
estrobatour (which I should translate by “troubadours” rather 
than by “faiseurs de contes”) point to antecedent works, not in 
Latin, but in the vernacular. 

This and the other texts in the volume seem to have been meti- 
culously edited. Scattered through their notes is much useful in- 
formation, and the Old French words discussed in them are con- 
veniently listed on p. 341. (Incidentally, I should hardly agree 
that the expression de povre aage is “somewhat strange” [317] 
since such adjectives as grant, petit and bel frequently occur in this 
phrase. On p. 343 among the Hrrata, the volume of PMLA referred 
to in the first entry is 59, not 69.) 

Comparing the diagram called “ Genesis and Evolution of Branch 
I” which is printed opposite p. 1 of this volume with the diagram 
entitled “ Component Elements of the Roman d’Alerandre” in 
vol. 11 opposite p. ix, and experiencing considerable difficulty with 
varying schemes and nomenclature, I ventured to wonder whether, 
since so much of the project has now been completed, it would be 
amiss to express the hope that we might soon have a volume cor- 
relating all this unwieldy material. What we now need is synthesis, 
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the elimination of excessive detail and, above all, a sensitive evalua- 
tion of the ideological and literary significance of the mediaeval 
French Roman d’Alezandre. The editors undoubtedly have this 
knowledge. Can we not persuade them to give it to us? 


GracE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 





Rutebeuf. Le miracle de Théophile. Edité par Grace FRAnK. 
Deuxiéme édition revue. Paris, 1949. Pp. 44. (Les classi- 
ques francais du moyen 4ge. No. 49*.) 


The importance of this text is apparent to all who treat the 
Middle Ages, and yet when the first edition was printed in 1925 
there was only one brief review, by Alfons Hilka.t The complete 
text of this Miracle is found only in B. N. f. fr. 837; in addition 
Mrs. Frank prints in her notes (pp. 31-36) the fragment of a 
hundred and fifty-five verses (vv. 384-539) from B. N. f. fr. 1635. 

In this second edition the bibliography has been carefully brought 
up to date. The second half of the first note in the Introduction is, 
therefore, new. The editor acknowledges particularly the study 
by Karl Plenzat on the Theophilus legend in the Middle Ages, and 
also various comments on the relation of the theme to the Faust 
legend and to the personal poetry of Rutebeuf. Indeed this last 
relationship is examined in an addition of two and a half pages (pp. 
ix-xi). Comment on the Theophilus theme in art has been taken 
out of the notes and expanded into a paragraph of the text (p. xv). 
The concatenation of rhymes is not constant and the editor gives 
more detail on this (p. xxl). 

There are two improved readings in the text itself: sorsemee for 
forsemee (v. 411), fera for sera (v. 565). Additional textual notes 
have been added for vvs. 15, 36, 55, 82, 178-80, 208, 255, 334, 347, 
350, 389, 411, 424, 432, 463, 565, 646. There are a few expansions 
of identification in the index of proper names, but it is the vocabu- 
lary that has been revised considerably. New words are added: 
ainsinques, sot lever, contre, enerver, gros, onor, paier, querele, 
refere, seneschal, sorsemee, tel, tans, trace, tost, verve. These, to 
be sure, are all familiar words, for which the editor wishes to indi- 
cate more precise meaning. Mrs. Frank defines soi lever contre 
with a quotation from Cohen as though the meaning ‘ get up to 
meet’ were something unusual. This idiom is so frequent in Old 
French texts? that no particular comment is needed. The con- 


1 Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., xtvi, 492. ' 
2 As in Marie de France’s Guigemar, v. 769; Lanval v. 68, and variants: 
en contre . . . mander (@uigemar, v. 757) ; en contre aler (Lanval, v. 251), 


en contre drecier (Lanval, v, 624). 
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traction ow is translated by aw which is satisfactory for modern 
French translation, but it should be indicated that ow equals el 
equals en le. Mrs. Frank has rephrased her translation of the 
prefix re- as in repooir, reveut, restre, changing from ‘aussi’ to 
‘de son cété.’ Other meanings are revised. 


Ursan T. Hotmes, JR. 
The University of North Carolina 





Deux Autos méconnus de Gil Vicente. By I. S. Ré&van. Lisbon, 
1948, small 8°, 92 pages.—Privately printed (Dépositaire: 
Librairie Atica, Rua Garrett, 2 Lisbon). 

Deux “ Autos” de Gil Vicente restitués a leur auteur. By I, S. 
RévanH. (Two lectures published by the Academia das Ciéncias 
de Lisboa, Biblioteca de Altos Estudos), Lisbon, 1949, small 
8°, 80 pages. 


Les sermons de Gil Vicente. By I. S. Révan. En marge d’un 
opuscule du Professeur Joaquim de Carvalho, Lisbon, 1949, 
small 8°, 62 pages. (Depositario: Livraria Studium Editora, 
Largo Dr. Anténio de Sousa Macedo, 1-F). 


Toward the end of April 1939 the reviewer met M. Révah in 
the Biblioteca Municipal of Evora where this young scholar was 
engaged in collecting data on the cristdos novos of Sephardi origin. 
At the time he was engaged in a lively polemic in the pages of the 
Bulletin Hispanique on the subject of certain phonetic aspects of 
Sephardi Spanish then still spoken in Salonica. He knew it well 
for it was his mother tongue. 

Now as agrégé de l’université and Professor at the Institut 
Francais de Lisbonne, M. Révah appears to have become an ardent 
vicentista. In 1948 he published the first modern edition of two 
autos which are anonymous and were only with great reservations 
ascribed to Gil Vicente by Tedfilo Braga and by D. Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos. Then he gave two lectures at the Insti- 
tuto de Altos Estudos explaining why the two autos should no 
longer be considered of unknown authorship. The vicentistas will 
be pleased to have both the texts and the discussion of the reasons 
why they should be ascribed to Gil Vicente at their disposal. 

Both metrically and linguistically the two texts are of con- 
siderable interest. Students of Portuguese language and literature 
would be still more grateful to M. Révah if he added a commentary 
and a glossary to complete his welcome contribution to the knowl- 
edge of XVIth century Portugal. 
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In his third publication M. Révah states the reasons why he dis- 
agrees with the well-known Professor of the University of Coimbra 
concerning the sermons which Gil Vicente delivered to monks of the 
Saint Francis monastery, disapproving their attitude toward the 
cristdos novos of Santarém, whose sins were thought by the populace 
to have been the cause of the earthquake of January 26, 1531. 
Preegar nam ha de ser praguejar. M. Révah concludes: “En 
définitive, l’opuscule du prof. J. de Carvalho, représente une tenta- 
tive, que nous estimons aventurée, pour transformer en “ docteur ” 
un des écrivains les plus authentiquement populaires de la littéra- 


ture portugaise.” 
A. R. Nyx1 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Valery Larbaud. Sa vie et son wuvre. 1, la jeunesse (1881-1920). 
Par G.-Jzan Ausry. Monaco: Editions du Rocher, 1949. 
Pp. ii + 313. 

Voici un modéle de biographie littéraire. M. Aubry a réussi 
l’étonnant tour de force de présenter la vie d’un écrivain contempo- 
rain au jour le jour et quelquefois d’heure en heure, citant d’abon- 
dants passages de son journal et de sa correspondance inédite, 
énumérant les multiples livres lus par son auteur, sans jamais 
ennuyer ou lasser le lecteur. Contrairement aux mauvaises habitu- 
des des biographes, son chapitre liminaire sur la famille de 
V’écrivain,—chapitre rempli d’intérét, du reste,—compte 4 peine 
neuf pages. La lecture de cette “vie” est passionnante et, si 
Valery Larbaud y est sans doute pour quelque chose, le mérite doit 
en étre équitablement partagé avec son biographe. L’érudition de 
ce dernier est discréte et sans défaut, ses notes toujours judicieuses ; 
quant 4 son style, il a la grace invisible de l’élégance de Brummel. 
Le livre se lit comme le plus attachant des romans. I] est désormais 
indispensable 4 toute étude future sur Valery Larbaud, et l’on 
attend avec impatience la bibliographie compléte annoncée par M. 
Aubry et qui sera particuliérement utile pour un écrivain qui 
collabora 4 tant des revues d’une époque qui en comptait beaucoup. 

Ce livre témoigne de facon éclatante combien la connaissance de 
Vhistoire et des faits précis est nécessaire 4 l’appréciation et a la 
compréhension d’une ceuvre. Les mille secrets qu’il nous révéle sur 
la gestation de chefs-d’ceeuvre comme Fermina Marquez, A. 0. 
Barnabooth, Enfantines ou Amants, heureux amants, sur les origi- 
naux de leurs décors et de leurs héros, sur l’étymologie des noms de 
ces derniers, ajoutent 4 la joie que nous avions deja ressentie en 
lisant autrefois ces pages dans la candide ignorance du lecteur 
moyen. 

Les documents inédits dont ce livre est si riche ont souvent, en 
plus de leur intérét historique, une valeur littéraire considérable, 
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tel ce fragment d’un journal de voyage (pp. 78 ss.) qui commence 
par un étonnant tableau nocturne de Venise; tel encore ce portrait 
de G. K. Chesterton (pp. 171-173) contenu dans une lettre 4 Paul 
Claudel ; ete. 

Au passage, le lecteur assiste 4 la naissance de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise; mesure l’influence littéraire d’André Gide, de Charles- 
Louis Philippe, de Francis Jammes, ou encore de Walt Whitman ou 
d’Arnold Bennett; fréquente, du temps ov ils étaient encore peu 
connus, Paul Valéry, Paul Claudel, Léon-Paul Fargue, Jacques 
Copeau, Alexis Léger. Toute une génération des lettres francaises 
vit dans ce livre, génération d’écrivains riches et grands bourgeois 
comme Larbaud lui-méme, “ propriétaire de Vichy” (p. 205), 
parmi lesquels Ch.-L. Philippe, parent pauvre mais aimé, fait 
figure d’exception et meurt jeune. 

Le travail de M. Aubry témoigne d’une patience et d’une persis- 
tance égales 4 celles dont Valery Larbaud fit preuve au cours de 
ses recherches sur Walter Savage Landor. Ceux qui voudront 
étudier le miracle qu’est le style de Larbaud apprendront dans ce 
livre l’énorme influence qu’ont exercé sur lui les autres langues qu’il 
connait. Ils verront Larbaud décrocher 4 l’oral de la licence un 
18/20 en grec, décerné par Hauvette avec l’exclamation: “ Et on 
dit que nous n’avons plus d’hellénistes en France!” (p. 110); se 
pénétrer 4 21 ans du style de Tite-Live (p. 211) ; relire 4 plusieurs 
reprises les élégiaques romains; apprendre le portugais, écrire 
Yespagnol, se débattre 4 Berlin dans un allemand insuffisant, 
s'imprégner de toute la finesse de la langue anglaise, discuter tra- 
duction avec Paul Claudel qui, 4 propos d’un poéme de Coventry 
Patmore, distingue avec subtilité entre lash, “cil qui se léve en 
dardant un éclair,” et cil, “frange qui se baisse” (p. 169). Ils 
verront Larbaud s’isoler pendant quatre ans en Espagne pour y 
traduire cing volumes de Samuel Butler en francais: et, 4 chaque 
instant, affiiter et affiner son style 4 la meule des autres langues. A 
la faveur de documents inédits ils découvriront encore les ébauches, 
—on songe aux esquisses de Rembrandt ou de Cézanne,—de cer- 
taines des plus belles pages de Larbaud (cf. p. ex. pp. 275-276). 
Les “ larbaldiens ” les plus fervents se désoleront sans doute chaque 
fois que M. Aubry signale avec le détachement qui sied 4 Vhistorien 
que son héros, auteur si rare, si méticuleux, si désireux de perfection 
classique, a, tel Racine, jeté au feu un manuscrit qui avait cessé de 
lui plaire. 

Dans son introduction, M. Aubry déclare avoir appliqué “a un 
auteur vivant l’étude que l’on réserve d’ordinaire aux créateurs dont 
la mort a consacré les mérites” (p. ii). En toute intégrité intel- 
lectuelle, il ne nous cache pas certains des aspects peu sympathiques 
des rapports du jeune enfant prodigue avec sa famille, et surtout 
avec sa mére; mais on peut regretter la nécessité dans laquelle le 
biographe a cru se trouver de jeter un voile sur certains facteurs 
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personnels dont l’histoire littéraire nous apprend cependant l’im- 
portance souvent primordiale dans la création des chefs-d’ceuvre, 
nous voulons parler des maladies et des affaires de coeur. Espérons 
aussi qu’un second volume viendra bientét compléter cette biogra- 
phie monumentale et contiendra un index,—cher 4 l’auteur de 
Techniques,—qui la rendra encore plus utilisable et en fera un 
ouvrage indispensable a ]’étude, non seulement d’un grand écrivain, 
non seulement d’un groupe littéraire de premiére importance,—celui 
de la NV. R. F.,—mais encore de toute une époque de l’histoire des 
lettres francaises et européennes, 
GrorGES May 
Yale University 





The Testament of Werther in Poetry and Drama. By Stuart 


Pratr Atkins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. x + 320. 


Scarcely had Werther put an end to his sorrows when a frail 
wraith of his former self began to haunt the scenes of his distress, 
and this half being too became the burden of song and story. 
Charlotte weeping at the grave of Werther was a hackneyed theme 
first of art and then of verse. Once I was naive enough to suppose 
that a complete anthology of Wertheriana would be an addition to 
our libraries. I see now that it would require volumes and be 
intolerable to read. We can be well content with Atkins’ digest of 
poems and dramas relating to Werther and may take his word for it 
that a study of Werther novels would afford little in addition. Merely 
to classify the incidence of Werther in English poetry requires 
twenty-five bibliographical pages, in French poetry six pages, in 
German poetry twenty five. The proportion in drama in the same 
order is roughly 2, 8, 12. Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Italian, Latin, 
Polish, Roumanian, Russian, Spanish and Swedish items of all 
kinds require another eleven pages. It was a Herculean labor to 
bring some sort of order out of this effusion. To be sure, it is safe 
to suppose the author had no full conception of its magnitude when 
he began, but we must give him credit for tenaciously carrying it 
through. 

Goethe had hardly awakened to find himself notorious before the 
flood of English Werther verse began. That England should have 
been susceptible to the theme was but natural for Goethe himself 
introduced the discussion of Werther in Dichtung und Wahrheit 
with a reference to the prevailingly sombre tone of English poetry 
of the period, quoting at the same time Warton’s ode, The Suicide. 

To griefs congenial prone 
More wounds than nature gave he knew, 


While misery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues and horrors not its own. 
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When, over a span of years, a sequence of poets treat an identical 
theme we have an opportunity to observe with some precision the 
changing of taste, and when the theme is one such as Werther 
presents, there is material for the study of changing ethical codes. 
The behavior of Werther, and also of Charlotte, called for various 
degrees of abhorrence, regret, sympathy, defense, or approval. The 
author has distinguished the nuances with a fine discrimination. 
Most of the poems are represented only by brief excerpts. Some of 
these have a plaintive charm which makes us wish for more, 
but in the end we can be grateful, for soon there comes a time 
when we are reluctant to hie us to the haunts of a wishy-washy 
Werther “ where Walheim’s waving willows weep [his] woe.” 

The German image of Werther was further blurred by the 
superimposition of the picture of Goethe during his months at 
Wetzlar. The French Werther literature was spared this confusion. 
In France also there occurred no notorious Hackman or Fanni von 
Ickstatt incident. On the whole the French Werther literature is 
the freest from absurdity and hence the least interesting to read 
about. The author will not thank me for saying this for it is his 
earnest effort to expunge the retouchings of bunglers and restore to 
the picture of Werther its pristine contours and colors. 


LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California 





The Creative Critic. By Cart H. Graso. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. $3.00. 


Professor Grabo in his The Creative Critic intends to be on the 
side of the angels. But one can admire his charity and his sympathy 
without agreeing with his thesis, which, roughly, is this: Publishers 
give the public what it wants. The public wants what it already 
knows. The artist, to survive, gives the public what it wants. “ We 
move in a vicious circle.” Who is to lead the way out? The 
“creative critic.” He must encourage the young artist who is 
“different,” and therefore a bad publishing risk, by being able to 
perceive his gifts, however new, and by leading the way in helping 
to set up some board or foundation that will guarantee publishers 
against loss in publishing such a writer. The creative critic would 
therefore be an agent in saving a writer, or artist, whose work could 
be a civilizing factor in our unhappy world. 

In reading this little tract, however, one begins to suspect it is not 
a tract for our times. The situation Professor Grabo describes is far 
more relevant to the 18th or 19th century than to the 20th. The 
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pleas for tolerance of the new were once necessary. But some of our 
excesses today are at the opposite pole—self conscious attempts at 
newness for its own sake. (This is not to say, of course, that all 
advance guard movements have been guilty of exaggerations and 
excesses.) For the genuine, as well as the pseudo, advance guard 
writers publication is possible. There are innumerable little maga- 
zines, some of which insist on the mark of newness at too great a 
cost, and there are publishers—Swallow-Morrow, Creative Age, 
Pantheon Books, New Directions, and others—which exist to pub- 
lish books that the ordinary commercial publishers will not bring 
out. 

Professor Grabo has great faith in the power of art as a civilizing 
force, and equally great faith in the power of certain artists to 
reach a large audience after breaking through, as it were, the 
layers of cheap, trite, and sentimental values as these are to be 
found in commercial art. He does not consider—and this is one of 
the chief failures of his conception—the phenomenon of the isolated 
artist and the causes underlying it. It is true that art is a civilizing 
force but it is not the only such force, and before there is a wide 
audience for the best art there has to be an audience that is ready to 
be influenced by it. This is an enormous subject, but one can indi- 
cate it in a general way by saying it includes the factors in our 
society, in education, press, radio, business, and so forth, that 
discourage the development of the kinds of speculative minds that 
are eager and able to be influenced by the highest forms of expres- 
sion in art and literature. Because the book does not focus the 
problem as it actually exists, its incidental values are less likely to be 
effective. 

Wm. Van O’Connor 

University of Minnesota 





Johann Peter Eckermann: Gespriche mit Goethe in den letzten 
Jahren seines Lebens. (Vierundzwanzigster Band der Gedenk- 
Ausgabe. LEinfiihrung und Textiiberwachung von Ernst 
BreuTLeR) Zurich: Artemis Verlags-A. G. [1948] 925 S. 


A new Goethe edition is a major event in our field, especially 
when it is entrusted to the experienced hand of a scholar who has 
devoted his own life not only to the guardianship over a Goethe 
shrine, as curator of his birthplace in Frankfurt and its museum 
(both now in the process of rebuilding), but also to the enhancement 
of Goethe scholarship. Ernst Beutler, the general editor, has under- 
taken this important task, assisted by an able staff of German and 
Swiss colleagues, furthered by the Goethe Stiftung fiir Kunst und 
Wissenschaft in Ziirich, and well seconded by a vigorous Swiss 
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publishing firm, the Artemis Verlag. The collection is to contain 
the works as well as the letters and conversations (including those 
with Eckermann), thus being the most complete edition except the 
great Weimar Sophienausgabe. 

The handy 4” by 7” volumes are bound in a flexible olive green 
cloth with simple gold-bordered, dark red and black title shields 
on the back strip, and printed in antiqua on slightly off-white India 
paper, numbering from 700 to 1100 pages each, and include an 
informative critical essay. So far volumes 2, 7, 10, 12, and 24 have 
appeared ; the last has been edited by Beutler himself, whose pre- 
vious sketch of an appreciation of Eckermann (in Beutler’s Essays 
um Goethe; see MLA...) has been considerably widened into an 
exhaustive study on the famous amanuensis. Building on the 
foundations of Houben’s and Petersen’s studies, Beutler presents a 
warmly written portrait of Eckermann and an evaluation of his 
efforts as a poet, which are not without merit and achievement, and 
to judge from specimens reprinted here, should be better known. 
He also shows in detailed characterization Eckermann’s principles 
of composition and reporting: different years of the conversations 
with Goethe receive a different unifying treatment; everyday lan- 
guage of the master is raised to a loftier level; fleeting moods and 
judgments warped by the passion of the moment are suppressed in 
order to preserve the sustained harmonious picture of the old sage 
of Weimar. Yet, it cannot be said that he ever invented, forged or 
falsified. He has learned from his idol the cumulative effect of 
certain characteristic adjectives and he can build his sentences in 
the balanced cadence of his writings. Here and there dialectic ex- 
pressions of a servant, of a friend are allowed to slip in for char- 
acterization (Beutler gives a good characterization of the dialects 
represented in the Weimar circle), and Eckermann’s “ Dream ” of 
November 14, 1836, appended to the Conversations, gives a touching 
picture of his life in and for Goethe even after the poet’s death, 
a time which Beutler’s own pen, by the way, touches upon with a 
description worth quoting: 


Nach Goethes Tod fallen Schatten auf Weimar. Das Leben geht weiter, 
aber man kinnte fragen, wozu? Die Natur hatte ein grofes Fest gefeiert. 
Es war voriiber. Nun wird nur noch miide aufgeriumt. Die letzte Ausgabe 
des Werkes wird fortgesetzt. Die hinterlassenen Papiere werden geordnet, 
gesichtet, gedruckt. Die umfangreichen Sammlungen aller Art, Kunst- 
blitter und Autographen, Medaillen und Gemmen, die paliontologischen 
und geologischen Funde werden katalogisiert. Auch Eckermann reiht sich 
hier ein. Er hatte ja keinen andern Beruf gehabt als Goethe zu dienen. 
Kriuter und Riemer waren an der Bibliothek tatig, den Kanzler von Miiller 
verlangten Ministerium und Staat. Eckermann verlangte niemand. Um so 
mehr war er frei, die Ausgabe der Werke durchzufiihen, die Goethe in einem 
Nachtrag zu seinem Testament vom 22. Januar ausdriicklich in seine Hand 
gelegt hatte. 


To be especially commended is the enlarged index of this edition. 
It fortunately separates the general items from those directly con- 


5 
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cerning Goethe and his works. A comparison with that of the Insel 
edition showed that under A, for instance, only three words were 
missing but given under different headings. On the other hand, 43 
new entries were made, which mostly contain conceptual words like 
the following: Aberglaube, Alliteration, Assonanzen, Attraktiva, 
Aufklirung, Auge, Augenblick, Autoritat, etc. Some of these are 
transferred from the Goethe part of the Insel index, to be sure, but 
we are, after all, concerned with Goethe’s views whether here or 
there. 

The only stricture that may be made is the lack of a period after 
the page reference, which is disturbing in so far as one is apt to 
forget whether this number belongs to the preceding or following 
entry. 

Further volumes of this edition will be reviewed later. 


ERNST FEISE 





La Mort de Solon, piéce attribuée par EvizaAperH M. FRAsEr & 
PIERRE CORNEILLE. Paris: Chez l’Editeur, 10, rue Sainte- 
Anne, 1949. Pp. 136. 


In 1944 Miss Fraser discovered in Edinburgh the manuscript of 
a French pastoral play called Alidor which, in the next two years, 


she twice attributed to Corneille. More recently she ran across in 
Paris the manuscript of a tragedy entitled la Mort de Solon, which 
she thinks Corneille composed about 1650. Not satisfied with these 
findings, she proposes to prove that Corneille wrote all the work of 
Moliére, Charles Sorel, Jacques Du Lorens, and Charles Robinet. 
He must have been a busy man! 

Her arguments are based on handwriting and on what she con- 
siders Corneille’s monopoly of certain stylistic devices, which she 
lists as repetition, antithesis, enumeration, invocation, and maxims. 
It would be unwise to call her attention to the fact that such 
characteristics are found in many seventeenth-century authors, for, 
if one did so, she might deprive these writers of their poems and 
assign them all to Corneille. 

Now, as Alidor is certainly not written in Corneille’s hand, as 
the rule for alternance is not respected in it, as un is often written 
ung, as guérir appears as guarir, as poison is made feminine, and as 
croire rimes with faire, I have come to the conclusion, though I 
have seen photostats of only a few pages of the manuscript, that the 
pastoral was written about 1600, before Corneille was born. 

La Mort de Solon, on the contrary, seems to have been written 
long after Corneille’s death. The tragedy is not, as Miss Fraser 


1 Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 29, 1945; MLR, April, 1946. 
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states, “inconnue.” It was published in the Petite Bibliothéque 
des thédtres* and was listed by Paul Lacroix* and by Dr. C. D. 
Brenner.* The page of the manuscript that Miss Fraser repro- 
duces ® is written in what appears to me to be an eighteenth-cen- 
tury hand that bears no resemblance to Corneille’s. No one who has 
any appreciation of Corneille as dramatist and poet could see in this 


forlorn production 
la main qui crayonna 
L’ame du grand Pompée et l’esprit de Cinna. 


Corneille, moreover, never counts dieux, suis, and meurtriers ° as 
words of two syllables, nor does he or any author of tragedies in 
his time employ the modern construction avant de plus an infinitive 
in the way that the author of la Mort de Soion uses it three times." 
This last fact amply supports Dr. Brenner in placing the tragedy 
among eighteenth-century productions. It is unfortunate that the 
only man who might have backed Miss Fraser in her literary ad- 
venture, Pierre Louys, is no longer living. With his assitance and 
the fact that she allows Corneille several kinds of handwriting,® 
she might have recovered for Corneille the authorship of all French 
verse written between 1628, her date for Alidor,® and 1684, the 
year of his death.?° 

H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER 





? Paris, Berlin, 1784-89. 

* Catalogue de la Bibliothéque dramatique de M. de Soleinne, m1, 38, no. 
3127. 

*A Bibliographical List of Plays in the French Language, 1700-1789, 
Berkeley, Calif., 1947, p. 17. 

5 La Mort de Solon, p. 44. 

* Verses 159, 253, 1133. 

™Verses 265, 559, 1689. 

* Ibid., p. 10. Shall we call three of the hands prenatal, contemporary, 
and post mortem? 

* Although Corneille calls Mélite (1630) his “coup d’essai.” 

10 A sample of Miss Fraser’s effort to elucidate a text is given by her 
note on a faulty couplet (vv. 543-4): 


Et que ce lasche amant, qu’elle scayt esblouir, 
Fasse une perdie, et n’en puisse jouir. 


Her note reads (p. 132): “ Fasse une perdie; locution de la langue du 
XVIe siécle. Faire une perte.” But one does not ordinarily enjoy a loss, 
and the line, if allowed to stand, gives an example, not only, as Miss Fraser 
admits (p. 28), of hiatus, but of coupe féminine. The proper explanation 
is that perdie is a scribal error for perfidie, a word that makes good sense 
and corrects the prosody of the line. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography. By RANDALL STEWART. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. 279. $4.00. 


Professor Stewart’s biography, long expected to be the archi- 
episcopal book on Hawthorne, will interest those already interested 
in Hawthorne with its meticulous summary of the facts of his life. 
The book is not one of those biographies that unfold the growth of 
a man—in this case a man who developed into one of the most 
original, subtle, and complex writers in American letters. Rather 
it is a tidy compendium of unimpeachable data (some of it never 
assembled before) on where Hawthorne was, whom he knew, what 
he did, and how much he spent. 

The reader learns that Hawthorne paid in one term at college 
$8.00 for tuition, $6.65 for chamber rent, $1.00 for sweeping and 
bed making, $1.00 a cord for wood, and so on. Hack fare to West 
Rock in New Haven cost him $3.50, rent for a year in Liverpool 
£160, rent for temporary quarters at Old Trafford £610 s. a week, 
rent at Via Porta Pinciana $100 a month, at Villa Montauto 28 
scudi a month, and meals, lodging, transportation on one jaunt in 
Italy 95 scudi and 5 crowns. In these items—signs of a poor man’s 
natural concern with his budget—there is slightly less relevance 
than in the date of his dancing teacher’s retirement, his dislike of 
white cravats, or the tidbit about his doctor’s attempted seduction 
of the family governess of which Hawthorne never knew anything. 

For the most part the biography focuses on documents rather 
than on the subject. It feels its way scrupulously along human rela- 
tions from datum to datum. Some revelation of Hawthorne’s inner 
man through his personal contacts appears in his emotional loyalty 
to Pierce and his superbly written analysis of Margaret Fuller. The 
bulletin on the Melville friendship is tantalizing. Extensive docu- 
mentary evidence of the Hawthornes’ mutual attachment makes a 
creative marriage seem largely a matter of annotation, and the in- 
voice of Hawthorne’s personal notices of his connubial passion does 
not add much to the canon, since few people need to be reassured 
of the normalcy of a happily married man with children. 

Professor Stewart moves lightly and with an agreeable style from 
Hawthorne’s disapproval of feudal institutions and abolitionism to 
his children’s measles and the governess’s seasickness. There are 
five pages on Hawthorne’s difficulty in getting a small political 
office in Salem and one-and-a-half on his association with Brook 
Farm, which represented for him at least an equally important 
experience with current ideologies. Moreover, the Brook Farm 
experiment is treated as if Hawthorne knew when signing up what 
he learned by going, for which prolepsis there is scant evidence. 

On the whole Hawthorne’s corporeal enterprises are more 
definitively handled than his intellectual and artistic ones, A sum- 
mary of his major works contains some interpretation arranged 
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topically; but the integrating ideas which frequently give brilliant 
architecture to his symbolism and real tragedy to his crises (the 
latter has been noted by T. S. Eliot among others) never quite 
appear. The point of Hepzibah’s cent shop is not Hawthorne’s 
“almost proletarian delight in the abasement of aristocratic pre- 
tensions” but his ethical philosophy, which he symbolizes thus 
artistically in her semi-salvation by a democratic society. Pride as 
the root of evil in human relations is only one side of the problem 
of evil as Hawthorne saw it—the negative side. Yet his fascinating 
analyses of conscience as an instrument of good—best seen in the 
educated Dimmesdale and the uneducated Donatello, who are almost 
complementary parts of the same theme—do not come out. Nor 
does the remarkably consistent ethic by which the predicaments of 
two New Englanders are of a piece with the predicament of a faun- 
like Italian. 

The now disqualified impression of Hawthorne as a recluse and 
romancer is again disqualified by Professor Stewart’s history of his 
family, social, and business affairs. But this is not a book which 
will make it possible for a reader to gain insight into a genius that 
has commanded such diverse appreciation as Poe’s, Melville’s, Henry 
James’, H. G. Wells’, T. S. Eliot’s, and Mr. Stewart’s. Anyone 
desiring this insight must go to other sources. 


LAWRENCE SARGENT HALL 
Bowdoin College 





Journal of a Visit to London and the Continent 1849-1850. By 
HerMAN Metvitte. Ed. ExizapetH MELVILLE METCALF. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xx + 189. 


$3.75. 


The publication of this Journal, edited by Melville’s grand- 
daughter, makes generally available one more important source of 
factual information about the author of Moby-Dick. The trip it 
records was made immediately before Melville began the writing of 
his greatest work. It is not a “literary ” journal, nor is it a fully 
developed travelogue, though at times it breaks into either. Much 
of it is brief notation, apparently intended as aid to memory when 
its author wished to recall what he had done, what he had seen, 
whom he had met. Melville let no image, no hint of drama or 
philosophical thought escape. Places, pictures, buildings visited as 
a tourist, merely listed hore, often serve as extended metaphors in 
Moby-Dick and other works—the Thames Tunnel, Nelson’s Victory, 
the Hotel de Cluny, Ehrenbreitstein. Thus the Journal gives hints 
of Melville’s creative processes. Many of the brief portraits—notably 
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of John Gibson Lockhart, Samuel Rogers, and the various pub- 
lishers interviewed—are brilliant and revealing of both the subject 
and the observer. In addition to the Journal proper, included here 
are the list of books purchased in London and Paris ard “ Memo- 
randa of Things on the Voyage,” miscellaneous notes which reflect 
Melville’s reading and thinking at the time and frequently anti- 
cipate specifically some character or idea developed in Moby-Dick 
or elsewhere. 

Mrs. Metcalf’s abundant notes, which take up just about half of 
the volume, include identification of places, persons mentioned 
by surname only, and plays and actors Melville saw on his frequent 
visits to the theatre. In admirably chosen excerpts from Melville’s 
letters, stories, and novels, the editor also gives just enough bait 
to lure readers into speculation about why Melville went where 
he did, met the people he did, and what literary use he made of his 
experiences. But she never pushes conjecture too far or spins over- 
fine hypotheses. Occasionally the reader might like more—rather 
than less—information, a statement, for instance, that the J. R. 
Planché play, Not a Bad Judge, which Melville saw November 7, 
presented the physiognomist Lavater as an amateur detective and a 
cross reference to the fact that Melville purchased a copy of Lavater 
on November 21. Since both Mardi and Moby-Dick show the 
author’s knowledge of and interest in the pseudo-science of phy- 
siognomy, such a reference might be appropriate. But this is a 


minor quibble and not meant to disparage the excellent editing of 
this text. It is much more important that the editor has had the 
courage and the patience to use modern techniques to make avail- 
able to us in full the passages in the Journal which Melville himself 
thought better of later on and did his best to obliterate. 


LutTHER S. MANSFIELD 
Williams College 





George Eliot: Her Mind and Her Art, By Joan Bennett. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. $3.00. 


This is a little volume, but it is not a little book. Thorough, 
logical, and perceptive, it is a most valuable contribution to George 
Eliot criticism. 

Mrs. Bennett summarizes briefly the story of George Eliot’s life, 
‘ dwelling with accurate detail on her studies, her early writings, and 
the influence of certain friends, The bearing of the changes in her 
religious views on her final philosophy or “ vision of life ” is given 
more attention than can be found anywhere else. Hers was a 
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social philosophy which should appeal to 20th century readers, as 
should the psychological slant of her technique. 

The faults and virtues of George Eliot’s earlier books are shown 
against the background of novel technique in her day and against 
the ideal she finally achieved. She began as an essayist and her 
tendency to analyze mars Romola, Feliz Holt, even Adam Bede, 
living though many of their characters are. 

Mrs Bennett’s book is a whole; it, too, has “organic unity.” 
Every chapter contributes to the critic’s “vision”; some are 
especially worth study. The Mill on the Floss takes on a new sig- 
nificance as we read Mrs. Bennett’s chapter. For most readers 
their disappointment in the last chapters of The Mill becomes a 
disappointment in the author, but Mrs. Bennett points out (page 
128) George Eliot’s own suggestion that duty and self-sacrifice were 
not, perhaps, the solution to Maggie’s problem. The treatment of 
Middlemarch is a masterpiece of close analysis and full, sympathetic 
appreciation. There is—for this critic—no lack of unity in the 
novel; the many threads are woven together into a whole, a whole 
not cluttered but enriched by the crowd of characters, For these 
people come to us as living, human beings, shown in their acts, their 
feelings, their thoughts, and bound together by that place, the 
town never described, but so deeply known to us. The chapter on 
Daniel Deronda seems to me the most original in the book. This 
novel is often dismissed as a failure, but Mrs. Bennett is at pains 
to show how, though the Jewish propaganda injures the imaginative 
design, the book exhibits a new development of George Eliot’s 
powers. A new complexity of character conception appears, a new 
daring in dealing with people unlike herself, and an advance in the 
method of character depiction that brings her into line with novel- 
ists of the 20th century. 

With all the wealth of scholarship, all the close, logical detail 
found in this study, it is delightful reading. Mrs. Bennett is 
master of her subject and writes with all the ease of a master. 
This is, indeed, not a little book. No student, no amateur of 
fiction can afford to miss it. 

Anna T. KITCHEL 

Toledo, Ohio 





Deutsch und Lateinisch. Die Lehnbildungen der althochdeutschen 
Benediktinerregel. Von WerNER Betz. Bonn: Bouvier & Co., 
1949. Pp. 227. DM. 9.50. 


Die Quellwasser dessen, was uns im spaten achten Jahrhundert 
dann als ‘ Althochdeutsch’ entgegentritt, sind noch bei weitem 
nicht alle untersucht und verzeichnet. Bis Betz im Jahre 1936 mit 
seiner Untersuchung lateinischen Einflusses auf den Abrogans auf- 
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trat, waren unsere Kenntnisse tiber die Bedeutung des Lateinischen 
fiir die deutschen Glossen recht vage. Diesmal nun untersucht Betz 
mit gereifter Methode und vorbildlicher Sorgfalt das Wortmaterial 
der Benediktinerregel und kommt zu dem unanfechtbaren Ergebnis, 
daB die ‘ Verdeutschung’ der Regula nicht etwa als ein Emanzi- 
pationsakt anzusprechen ist, in dem sich Deutsch eine christliche 
Terminologie pragt und das christliche Weltbild in sich aufnimmt, 
aufsaugt, sondern als ein Amalgam, wobei der ‘Ubersetzer’ mit 
dem Mittel der Lehnbildung angstlich am Bandel des Lateinischen 
deutsche Schrittchen wagt. Das Deutsch der Regula ist laut Betz 
ein Leib, dem man alle Glieder gebrochen hat. Sein Buch ist eine 
minutidése Betrachtung und Beschreibung der zahllosen Bruch- 
stellen, der Lehnbildungen. Sein Verfahren ist methodologisch so 
gesund, da& es nach und nach auf ahnliche Denkmiiler des karo- 
lingisch-ottonischen Zeitraums ausgedehnt werden sollte, worauf 
man dann das erste Kapitel einer Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
schreiben kénnte, ohne unsichere Fakten an unbewiesene Behaupt- 
ungen reihen zu miissen. Verbesserungsfaihig wire dabei, daB bei 
lat.-dt. Wortgleichungen aus dem Ahd. auch immer grundsitzlich 
die lat.-dt. Wtbb. des spaiteren Mittelalters mitheranzuziehen waren. 
Um ein Beispiel zu geben, so wird blandimentum laut Betz S. 131 f. 
mit slehtida wiedergegeben. Da sleht sonst, wie im Gotischen 
‘glatt, eben’ bedeutet, nimmt Betz Verwechselung an mit lat. 
planus, planities, planitia. Hiatte er aber Diefenbach zu Rate ge- 
zogen, was mir geboten erscheint, so hatte er die Wortgleichung 
blandus = slecht vel smeichel noch in einem Wtb. des 15. Jh. ge- 
funden, was seinen Gedanken eine andere Richtung gegeben hitte. 
Die gotische Bedeutung fiir blandiri, ‘ glatten, streicheln, lieblich 
tun’ fiihrt ja hiniiber zu ‘schmeicheln, lieb tun’; an einen Irrtum 
des Ubersetzers ist umso weniger zu denken, als in den (gleich- 
zeitig entstandenen) Murbacher Hymnen blandus gleichfalls mit 
sleht verdeutscht ist. 

Reichste Belehrung bietet die Untersuchung der Kultworter, 
wo das interessante durhtulden fiir percelebrare in Zusammenhang 
mit Bohnenbergers Ausfiihrungen iiber tult im Alemann. (Kluck- 
hohn-Schneider-Festschrift [Tibingen, 1948], 469ff.) gebracht 
werden muss.—Schén ist dargestellt, wie Got. weihipa (dyacpes) 
im Ahd. eine semantische Verlagerung erfahrt, wobei das ‘ Gehei- 
ligte’ zu ‘geheiligten Gebeinen,’ zu Reliquien wird. Der Absatz 
(S.44f.) sei als Musterbeispiel wortgeschichtlicher Darstellung 
empfohlen. Mit erdriickendem Material beweist Betz die ungeheure 
lateinische Einwirkung auf die Wortbildung des Deutschen. 

Auf die Frage, was der ahd. Wortschatz ist, wire nunmehr zu 
antworten: Komposita aus deutschen Wortgliedern, nach lateini- 
schen Wortmustern zusammengesetzt. Die Benediktinerregel 
wenigstens spricht nicht deutsch, sondern kirchendeutsch. 


ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Der Dichter und die Zeit. Eine Sammlung von Reden und Vor- 
trdgen. Von Fritz Stricu. Bern: A. Francke (1947). 393 S. 
s. fr. 17.80. 


Eine reife Ernte von Vortragen und Reden des Literarhistorikers 
Fritz Strich aus fast zwanzigjahriger Ooffentlicher Tatigkeit wird in 
diesem Buche trotz ihrer zeitlichen Entfernung von einander von 
einer Idee beherrscht und zusammengebunden, deren wir uns beim 
Lesen jederzeit bewu&t bleiben: der Krise europiischer Kuliur und 
ihrer méglichen Uberwindung mit Hilfe von Werken und Gestalten 
deutschen Geistes und vor allem Goethes. Wenn hier auch Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Holderlin, Heine, Stifter, Wagner, Nietzsche, 
Ricarda Huch und Hesse mit meisterlicher Klarheit in ihrem Wesen 
erkannt und dargestellt werden, ist es doch immer diese Frage, die 
obenan steht: wie sie auf ihre Zeit antworteten und ihr dienten, 
und was sie tiber ihre Zeit hinaus als Erfiiller jener héheren Auf- 
gabe, als Schépfer bleibender Werte fiir uns noch heute bedeuten 
kénnen und sollen. Das verleiht diesen Vortraigen, die in ihrer 
schénen aber sachgemiéfen, von aller affektierten Rhetorik oder 
Esoterik der letzten Jahrzehnte freien Sprache sich an eine ge- 
bildete Horer- und Leserschaft wenden und gedanklich keine geringe 
Mitarbeit verlangen, ihren besonderen Wert, iiber die Bewaltigung 
literarhistorischer Erkenntnis hinaus. Ich wiiBte nur wenige zu 
nennen, die sich heute nach beiden Seiten hin mit dem Verfasser 
messen kénnen, der in diesem Buche als verantwortlicher Europier 
und Jugenbildner in gehaltenem und reifem Ernst aus der Fiille 
seiner Bildung iiber die Grenzen seines erwaihlten Landes hinaus 
und nicht nur zu Deutschen redet. 

Es kann nicht unsere Aufgabe sein, jedem seiner Themen in 
dieser Besprechung nachzugehn. Die drei einleitenden Beitrige 
allgemeiner Art fiihren sozusagen ein in die Welt der Dichtung, 
durch Erlauterung der Begriffe von Symbol und Allegorie, durch 
Klarung der Fragen nach Rhetorik, Stil und Darstellung, durch 
das Beispiel eines europiischen Stils im Barock (ein Aufsatz, der 
dies schwierige Thema mit Vor-, Weit- und Umsicht iiber friihere 
Versuche hinaus klart und erweitert). AufschluBreich fiir Heine 
besonders ist seine Gegeniiberstellung mit Goethe, unter dessen 
Einflu8 sich der Nazarener zum Hellenen zu wandeln strebt, um 
sich in einen seinem Vorbild weit entfernten hedonistischen Ma- 
terialismus zu verlieren und schlieBlich doch zu seinem urspriing- 
lichen Charakter zuriickzukehren. Eine ganz ahnliche Entwicklung 
—— Verwirrung findet sich in Nietzsche und Wagner, 
indem sich der Hedonist Wagner zur christlichen Askese, der 


Schopenhauerschiiler Nietzsche zur héchsten Daseinsbejahung der 
Ewigen Wiederkehr wendet. Polare Spannungen dieser Art kehren 
in der Persénlichkeit Ricarda Huchs und Hesses wieder. 

Mit tiefer Befriedigung legt der Leser diesen auch duferlich 
gediegenen Band aus den Hianden, un zu wiederholter Belehrung 
und Ermutigung zu ihm zuriickzukehren. 


ERNST FEISE 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique. Publiée sous la direction 
de ALFRED JOLIVET et FERNAND Mossf&. Paris: Aubier, 1947- 
1948. Unter der Leitung der Pariser Professoren Jolivet und Mossé 
sind unter obigem Titel 14 Bande erschienen, von denen mir der 
erste’ vorliegt, der die deutsche Sprache und Literatur bis etwa 
1350 behandelt, sowie der elfte mit einer von Gravier veranstal- 
teten Anthologie deutscher Texte des 16. Jahrhunderts. Mit Ab- 
drucken aus Hartmann, Wolfram, Walther und dem Nibelungen- 
lied wendet sich die Reihe vorwiegend an franzésische Studenten 
der germanischen Philologie, was ja nicht gestattet, unsere 
Ma&stibe anzulegen. So brauchen wir nicht dariiber zu rechten, 
da& Jolivet und Mossé die mhd. Texte in jener normalisierten 
Form bieten, die nie und nirgends existierte, oder doch nur auf den 
Schreibtischen der Lachminner, da ja die Normalisierung dem 
Verstindnis nachhilft, so da& die Studenten zu den Texten hinge- 
fiihrt, nicht von ihnen abgeschreckt werden. Die Auswahl selbst 
mit instruktiven Proben und klugen Dosierungen von Tatian und 
Isidor bis Berthold von Regensburg, Eckart und Passionsspiel 
verdient ebenso warme Zustimmung wie der sprachgeschichtliche 
Teil, der auf 200 Seiten in aller Kiirze eine betrachtliche Fiille des 
Materials bewiltigt. In Textgestaltung und Apparat ahd. Denk- 
miler (besonders des Hildebrandslieds, der Strassburger Eide, der 
Notker-Stellen) reiht sich das wertvolle Buch unbedenklich den 
modernen deutschen Ausgaben an.—Das Gleiche gilt aber nicht 
von der fliichtigen Arbeit Graviers, dessen Abdrucke von Lese- 
oder Druckfehlern wimmeln. In Luthers Christlichem Adel 
deutscher Nation verzeichne ich an solchen Fehlern 128. 13; 129. 
44; 130.71; 131.115 usw. Der sorgsame Leser wird das still- 
schweigend korrigieren, auch Schreibungen wie Brandt, Murnre, 
Schiilsselfelder, kein Gest (statt kein Gelt) vorlom (statt vorlorn) 
einem Ausliinder nachsehen. Was aber, wenn Gravier Steinhéwels 
(zuweilen mit ai gedruckt) Asop S. 16 als 1476, S. 63 als 1485, S. 
257 als ‘um 1480’ datiert, was gleich dreimal falsch ist, denn das 
Druckjahr ist 1477. Was aber, wenn der Ackermann aus Béhmen 
um 1360 angesetzt wird, die Klage des Witwers, der 1360 etwa 5 
Jahre alt war. Der Verfasser der Translatzen heift nicht Johann 
sondern Niklas von Wyle; Luthers Fin feste burg (ja nicht: eine) 
ist nicht 1531, sondern vor 1528 geschrieben, was aber fiir je- 


manden, der die zweite Bibelausgabe auf 1545, dem Jahr der “ 


zehnten, ansetzt, ein geringes Versehen ist. Das Buch ist mir zu 


groBziigig. 
A. 8. 


1 Manuel de VAllemand du Moyen Age. Des origines au XIV® siécle. 
Par A. JoLiver et F. Moss&. Pp. 563. 
* Anthologie de VAllemand du XVI¢ Siécle. Par M. Gravier. Pp. 392. 
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Hofmannsthals Wandlung. Von RicHarp ALEWYN. [ Wissenschaft 
und Gegenwart Nr. 18] Frankfurt a.M.: Klostermann [1949]. 
30.8. Dieser schéne und gefillig gedruckte Vortrag, gehalten im 
Freien Deutschen Hochstift im Mai 1948, wirft ein neues und 
willkommenes Licht auf Hofmannsthals “ Wandlung,” d.h. seine 
Abwendung vom Asthetentum und seinen mutigen Entschlu$ zum 
Dienst (wie er am schénsten vielleicht in der Gestalt des Bettlers 
im GroBen Welttheater zum Ausdruck kommt). Die Literatur- 
geschichte hat diese erst spit und ungern begriffen und der “ junge 
Hofmannsthal” spukt noch immer in ihren Biichern. Erst die 
“Wandlung” erklirt zufriedenstellend seine Absage an Stefan 
George und seinen Kreis. Durch sie finden in Alewyns Ausfiihr- 
ungen sowohl die bisher kaum beachtete Erzihlung, Das Marchen 
der 672. Nacht, sowie auch Die Frau ohne Schatten ihre ein- 
leuchtende Interpretation sowie der Brief des Lord Chandos seine 
innere Begriindung. “ Wahrend George die Anstrengung eines 
ganzen Lebens darauf verwendet hat, seinen Mythus zu schmieden, 
hat Hofmannsthal sein ganzes Leben lang gerungen, sich von 
seinem Mythus zu befreien.” Er ging “vom Tempel auf die 
StraBe,” wie es der Entwurf aus dem Nachlaf, Der Priesterzégling 


(1919) noch klarer erlautert. 
E. F. 





Poems. By FrrpiNAND FREILIGRATH. Selected and edited by 
M. F. Lippetx. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. xliv + 81 pp. 6s. 
This edition presents 48 poems of Freiligrath, very carefully 
selected and edited with a biographical introduction of 14 pages and 
a critical evaluation of his original collections of 22 pages, drawing 
frequent parallels to French and English contemporaneous litera- 
ture. The reviewer cannot help asking where the student is going 
to find time for such an extensive anthology of a minor poet even 
in a course on lyrics of the 19th century; and why Freiligrath 
should be favored with such an edition when we have nothing equal 
to it for Mérike, Meyer, Keller, or the most influential lyricist, 
Heine. But that is perhaps the wrong point of view to take, and 
our English colleagues may be congratulated that they have a pub- 
lisher who will undertake printing something which will not bring 


immediate returns. 
E. F. 
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Images or Shadows of Divine Things by Jonathan Edwards. 
Edited by Perry Mititzr, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948. x, 151 pages. $2.75. Mr. Miller gives us here, with a 41- 
page introduction and twelve pages of notes, a series of 212 types or 
emblems composed by Jonathan Edwards at intervals throughout 
his life, together with a two-page fragment on “ The Beauty of the 
World.” All are printed from heretofore unpublished manuscripts 
in the Yale University Library. If one accepts the claims made in 
the introduction, these paragraphs have a central place in the litera- 
ture of typology and established Edwards as a revolutionary al- 
though isolated figure in the rhetorical theory of American 
Puritanism. The argument, so far as it can be summarized in a 
few words, is that Edward’s “images” differ in kind from Anne 
Bradstreet’s “ meditations” and Cotton Mather’s ingenious “ im- 
provements ” in that they have their philosophical roots in Lockean 
and Newtonian thought and “mold the mind into the closest 
possible relation with natural objects, as a glove upon the hand.” 
The distinction is frequently open to question (see, for example, 
Images 90 and 96, in which Christ and the godly, respectively, are 
compared to plants in a manner which, to this reviewer, is indis- 
tinguishable from that of Edward’s predecessors). However, the 
discovery of the Images is a notable one, and Mr. Miller’s claim, 
although perhaps pushed too far, will lead to a fuller appreciation 
of the subtlety of Edward’s writings. These paragraphs are a 
fascinating study in symbolism and, incidentally, in psychology, for 
Edwards delighted in such unnatural history as the charming 
powers of serpents and he had a pathological distaste for normal 
animal functions, not to mention pleasures (cf. Images 115, 116, 
117, 195). 

THEODORE HORNBERGER 

University of Minnesota 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Sm JoHN HaARINGTON AND LEONE Esreo AGAIN.—The extensive tacit 
borrowing of Harington from the Dialoghi di Amore was demonstrated 
fifty years prior to R. Ellrodt’s note in MLN., tv (1950), 109-10. See 
MLN., xv (1900), 83-90. Translation of the quoted passage on Persius is 
noted there in column 86. 

Percy W. Lone 

New York University 
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